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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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PUBLIC MEETING AT FITCHBURG 


In spite of rain, fog, and slippery roads, 
more than one hundred persons were 
present at the meeting held in Fitchburg, 
March 381, under the joint auspices of the 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts and the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk presided, and after 
the preliminary praise service and ex- 
change of greetings Rev. Max Kapp, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Fitchburg, gave the first address on the 
program, on ““The Influence of the Church 
on Our Every Day Life.” Beginning with 
a description of the genera! functions of the 
church, he led up to his theme that the 
church gives help to all individuals suf- 
fering from the tension of daily life by 
teaching them to understand themselves, 
by inspiring hope and confidence in the 
certainty of improvement, by providing 
needed discipline, fellowship, and the op- 
portunity for worship. 

Mr. Kapp was followed by Rev. Hannah 
Powell, who departed from the subject 
announced and devoted most of her talk 
to words of praise concerning the work of 
all the men and women who are teaching 
Universalism in the various circuits of 
North Carolina. Miss Powell paid tribute 
to the splendid work of Mr. Fitzgerald, 
whose untimely death removed an inspir- 
ing preacher and most efiicient worker. 
She urged continued support of the summer 
school in the mountains, asked for hooks 
for Friendly House and for Mr. Ulrich at 
Outlaw’s Bridge, and stressed especially 
Mr. Ulrich’s need of money for shipment 
from New York of a much-desired loom, 
and Mr. Boorn’s request for thirteen copies 
of the Bible, American Revised edition, 
for use in his classes. Miss Powell closed 
with a brief description of the great 
changes and improvements at Friendly 
House since the beginning of the work 
there, and had only praise for the way in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Boorn are carrying on. 

After a recess during which a delicious 
luncheon was attractively served by the 
women of the church, the gathering re- 
assembled for the afternoon session. Rev. 
Isaac V. Lobdell spoke on ‘“‘Our Church in 
the Field of Social Service.’’ He said the 
Universalist Church is doing the splendid 
humanitarian work expected of a body 
teaching that all men are equally children 
of God. He paid tribute to the memory of 
Clara Barton and described the service to 
children at the Diabetic Camp, then spoke 
of the splendid personality of Miss Hersey 
and of the work for young women at the 
Bethany Union, touching upon some of the 
problems involved. Dr. Lobdell then told 
of work for the aged at Doolittle Home, 
described some of the inmates, and ended 
with praise of the fine character of the 
trustees of that home, and urged greater 
financial assistance. 

After a vocal solo by Mrs. Ruth F. 
Fisher, Dr. D. Brewer Eddy, secretary of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 


Foreign Missions, delivered the last ad- 
dress of the day, ‘‘America Faces Danger- 
ous World Trends.” In the first half of 
his address a pessimistic tone prevailed 
as he deplored the rise of nationalism in so 
many countries, opposing all Christian 
theories of co-operation and brotherhood, 
then spoke of the menace of atheistic and 
materialistic Russia, of totalitarian Ger- 
many, defying all the beliefs and ideals of 
Christianity and stressing only discipline 


~ and obedience to the Nazi government, 


and of militaristic Japan. He described 
the weakness of France and explained the 
situation of Great Britain, unable to assist 
her friends until able to meet the menace 
of Hitler’s four thousand bombing planes. 
Mr. Eddy spoke in scathing terms of the 
havoc partisan politics are playing in our 
own country, making futile all attempts to 
attain the goal of social security. He ex- 
pressed his feeling that we need leaders of 
greater moral and spiritual character and 
that a decade of coalition government 
would be most helptul. 

Turning then to the more cheerful part 
of his address, Dr. Eddy astonished his 
listeners with his account of the progress 
made by China during the last seven years. 
the revamping of her finances, the modern- 
ization of her cities, the building of roads 
which bring the different parts of the 
country together, and her attention to 
public health. He said that Chiang Kai- 
shek and his talented wife had given won- 
derful support to the work of the American 
Board, and that the Chinese themselves, 
contrary to the statements of the op- 
ponents of missions, are contributing most 
generously to their Christian churches and 
are eagerly absorbing the real essence of 
Christ’s teaching, character and right- 
eousness. In closing Dr. Eddy deplored 
the fact that so many Christian churches 
in our land, while ardently professing be- 
lief in missions, are tending more and more 
to limit their interest to their own indi- 
vidual churches. 

At the conclusion of the day’s program 
comment on all sides was to the effect 
that seldom have the members of the 
Universalist churches of the state had the 
privilege of listening to four such enlight- 
ening and thought-provoking addresses 
as were on the program for this meeting 
in Fitchburg. 

Adeline M. Bisco. 


* * 


When the newlyweds boarded the train 
the embarrassed groom tipped the porter 
liberally not to disclose that they were 
just married. 

On the way to breakfast next morning 
the couple was the object of many grins, 
stares, and craning of necks. Furious, the 
groom upbraided the Negro porter. 

“Nassuh, boss,’ the porter replied, ‘““Ah 
didn’t tell °em. When dey asked me if 
you was just married Ah says ‘No suh, 


dey is just chums.’ ’—Exchange. 
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A MESSAGE FOR EASTER 

(Written for the Boston Herald) 
ASTER-TIME has come once more with its eter- 
nal message that “what is excellent as God lives 
is permanent.” Easter reminds us that love is 
stronger than death. The return of the Easter season 
lifts us out of our anxieties and dark moods, as it re- 
calls to our minds the fact that though evil men 
brought about the death of the best man who ever 
walked this earth, his spirit has risen eternally in the 
minds and hearts of men of good will and sacrificial 

spirit down all the ages. 

We are in especial need of this blessed reminder 
as we contemplate the tyrannies and brutalities of 
our present world. In many places, and among mil- 
lions of men, this Easter-time, Christ will not be risen, 
but will be entombed in the dark cavern of hate and 
greed, for wherever man persecutes and oppresses his 
fellowmen, the spirit of Christ is again crucified and 
buried. The loudest hosannas, the most elaborate 
rituals, avail nothing under such circumstances. 
But where the spirit of good will prompts man to 
reach out to his fellowmen in understanding and in 
brotherhood, there the spirit of Christ is risen and 
living. Where the spirit of compassion and love 
prompts man to lift up the fallen and to bear the 
burdens of the weak, there, too, the spirit of Christ is 
risen, and risen indeed. 

In other ages, in dark moments of history, when 
the spirit of barbarism was triumphant, and trampled 
goodness and truth and beauty in the dust, men have 
brought light into the darkness, conquering barbarism 
_ with love. It was so in the first century of Chris- 
tianity, when humble tent-makers and humble fisher- 
men, in whose lives the spirit of Christ was risen, re- 
deemed their world. It was so in medieval Europe, 
when monks and school-men and printers, moved by 
the spirit of good will, again redeemed the world. It 
will be so again in our own time, if men and women 
sense aright the meaning of Easter, and if men and 
-women have the courage and the vision to do their part 
as the sons and daughters of the living God. 

This, then, is the meaning of Easter—that men 
and women of good will and sacrificial spirit will yet 
overcome the evils of our time, and banish the sorrows 
of our age, because in the hearts of men and women 
of good will and the sacrificial spirit Christ is risen 
indeed. 

yO Bg 


PREPARING PEOPLE TO JOIN THE CHURCH 
S the Christian world moved out of the period 
of revival meetings, there was a let-down in 
the matter of preparing people to join the 
church. The old theory was that in the excitement of 
a revival meeting they came “to accept Christ as 
their Savior,’ and so by the Holy Spirit they were 
made ready. Now that period very largely is ended 
and the method is laid aside. Even people who 
theoretically accept all the beliefs on which the revival 
meeting rested, have discovered that it is no longer an 
effective technique. 

The churches have been going into the fields of 
adult education and better religious education for 
children. They have been working on the theory 
that if people are trained properly they will grow up 
naturally in the church. So in the opinion of some 
people children of the church school do not have to 
be taken into the church. They belong there. 

But emphasis on religious educatioi, highly im- 
portant though it is, has not lifted the level of intelli- 
gence and consecration of people who come into the 
churches. We seem to be getting too many by casual 
approach. We gather members much as the literary 
society or Exchange Club gathers them, without in- 
struction, or, if the method of instruction is used, the 
time given to it is too short. 

Leaders of the Congregational and Christian 
churches lately have been grappling with this situation. 

A commission is at work preparing a manual that 
pastors and candidates can use in Lent, or from the 
beginning of the church year. Among the topics that 
might be taken up in such a manual are: “The Rights 
and Duties of Church Membership,” “Symbolism in 
Worship,” “Belief in God,” “The Bible,’ “Jesus,” 
“Prayer,” “What Is the Good Life?” “The Christian 
Way,” “The Self You Have to Live With.” 

In a session of this Commission which the writer 
attended, and of which this comment is in no sense a 
report, he was struck by the new note of confidence 
in this matter of church membership. The members of 
this commission see no reason to apologize for church 
attendance. They are of the opinion that something 
important is done by that collective prayer and com- 
munion that we call public worship, that if a church 
member stays away he is not merely staying away, 
he is lessening the power of that collective action. If 
people want to work for the church they can do nothing 
so valuable as to come to church in the right spirit 
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and to contribute mentally and spiritually to that 
united uplift that ought to characterize a service. 

Another thing that struck the observer was the 
determination to put things so that young people in 
their teens can understand them. 

And most significant of all to an outsider was the 
fact that such a commission is in existence, and that 
a great group of churches have determined not to be 
casual or careless in the matter of preparing people to 
come into the Christian Church. Here is something 
for our own churches to get in touch with, to help, and 
to profit by. 


* * 


A PATRIOTIC VETO 


OVERNOR LEHMAN of New York did what was 
expected of him when he vetoed a bill passed 
by the state leguslature which would have 

barred Communists and other radicals from the civil 
service and from teaching in the schools. The sur- 
prising thing is that the bill received the support that 
it did in the legislature. 

The bill was introduced because of the appoint- 
ment of Simon W. Gerson, highly efficient but a Com- 
munist, to a confidential position in the office of the 
borough president of Manhattan. Mr. Gerson was 
appointed because he is an able man and was needed. 
The borough president, who of course is not a Com- 
munist, resisted great pressure brought upon him by 
the Catholic Church and narrow so-called patriotic 
organizations, to remove him. Then the same forces 
appealed to the Governor to remove the borough 
president. Failing in this, they sought to do it by 
legislation, and secured overwhelming majorities in 
both houses of the legislature. 

The patriotism of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has never been questioned, and he wrote: “If there is 
any principle of the constitution that more impera- 
tively calls for attachment than any other, it is the 
principle of free thought, not free thought for those 
who agree with us, but freedom for the thought we 
hate.” In his memorandum given out with his veto 
Governor Lehman wrote: 


Although I am unreservedly opposed to the prin- 
ciples of communism, I am vetoing this bill in the in- 
terest of safeguarding American democracy. 

The bill would abridge freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and freedom of assembly. 

These are inherent rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitutions of the state and nation to every citizen. 

I am profoundly convinced that any statute di- 
rectly or indirectly limiting opportunity for free public 
discussion undermines the very foundation of consti- 
tutional government. 

Constitutional democracy must accept not only 
the mandate of the majority, but it must protect minor- 
ities against oppression by the majority. In all despotic 
states the first steps toward dictatorship have come 
through the curtailment or the denial of rights of some 
of their citizens under the alleged sanctions of the ma- 
jority. 

Were we of this great liberal state to approve this 
bill today we might readily find tomorrow that we had 
opened flood gates of oppressive legislation in the nation 
against religious, racial, labor and other minority groups. 


Communists are not likely to secure many posi- 
tions of honor and trust in the United States. They 


do not get teaching positions, and if they do, they 
soon leave them. But the time may come in this 
country when Communists will be in a majority. What. 
a precedent the proposed New York statute would 
then be if it had been passed. The path of safety for 
all of our citizens of every party and religion is the 
path of equality before the law and a square deal for 
everybody. 

Governor Lehman in his memorandum quoted 
some great words of Justice Holmes, who said: 


Those who won our independence believed that the 
final end of the state was to make men free to develop 
their faculties; and that in its government the delibera- 
tive forces should prevail over the arbitrary. 

They knew that order cannot be secured merely 
through fear of punishment for its infraction; that it is 
hazardous to discourage thought, hope and imagination; 
that fear breeds repression; that repression breeds 
hate; that hate menaces stable government; that the 
path of safety lies in the opportunity to discuss freely 
supposed grievances and proposed remedies; and that 
the fitting remedy for evil counsels is good ones. 

oe 


THE MISSIONARY EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


E are surprised to find a steady demand for a 

V \) little book* upon the missionary education of 

adults. We had supposed that most adults 

would have to be tied up and educated forcibly, if they 

were to be educated at all in missionary matters. 

How has it come to pass that so many of them are 

reading gladly and enthusiastically a book on such a 
subject? 

Partly, no doubt, because they recognize the name 
of the author. Doctor Lobingier has been a pastor in 
California and Ohio, a secretary of the Chicago 
Church Federation, and now is the head of an im- 
portant department of the Board of Home Missions 
of the Congregational Churches. He has addressed 
many institutes, and those who find out about him 
seem disposed to keep in touch with him. He knows 
what he is talking about and he talks about it in a live 
and interesting way. 

A fatal defect in many churches is the separation 
between the church and the world, and a fatal defect. 
in many books put out by churches is their unreality, 
because of the separation. 

The missionary education of adults ought to mean 
the culture of adults, the creation of a world view in 
adults, growth in practical brotherhood by adults, 
and that is precisely what missionary education does 
mean in this little book. Take this paragraph for 
example: 


What then is the missionary education of adults? 
It is much more than training men and women to know 
about or to support the missionary enterprise. It is 
that aspect of adult education in the Church thatis 
concerned with a universal view of Christianity as op- 
posed to parochialism; with an understanding of world 
needs and a readiness to meet those needs; with a 
widening knowledge of other national or racial or social 
or cultural groups and a willingness to receive and to 
*The Missionary Education of Adults. By John Lesli> 
Lobingier. Published by the Missionary Education Movement. 
of the United States and Canada: New York. Price, cloth $1.00, 
paper, 60 cents. 
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give—sharing the highest Christian values we possess; 
with attitudes toward other groups on the other side 
of the town or the other side of the world; with a purpose 
to make the Christian way of life operative in every 
area and relationship of life. 


People interested in a religion which calls itself 
Universalist, are likely to be interested in a book 
which is trying to make Universalists in the broad 
sense of the word. 

But the book is not a book of generalities. It 
takes up specific situations. 

There are chapters on study classes, the use of 
money, going after the men as well as the women, re- 
sponsibility for adult education, testing progress, and 
the many ways of going at the matter. 

There is a vital chapter on enriching experiences 
which, as a rule, have to be planned, have to be read, 
have to be lived, and not just talked about, and have 
to be based on the normal interests of the kind of men 
and women who make up our churches. 

They are great hours when churches break with 
narrow parochialism. Books such as Doctor Lobingier 
writes help usher in such great hours. 

* * 


DOES FATHER FLANAGAN SPEAK FOR 
AMERICAN CATHOLICS? 


DDRESSING a group of 1,500 Catholic laymen 
recently, the Rev. J. P. Flanagan, S. J., is re- 
ported in the presss to have said among other 

things: ‘‘As a spiritual force Protestantism in this 
country is dead. It has diluted the doctrines of Christ 
to liberalism, and liberalism, with the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest, leads to communism.” 

This is truly an astounding pronouncement to 
come from an informed priest. At this time it is a 
particularly disheartening announcement, to thousands 
of sincere and intelligent Protestant Christians, who 
have been working with their Catholic and Jewish 
brethren in the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. By what process of reasoning, or by what 
device of moral justification, does the good father pro- 
nounce as spiritually dead Protestants who have been 
working with his fellow-Catholics all over the land 
during the last decade, and working to promote mutual 
tolerance and mutual respect? If Father Flanagan’s 
indictment is true, then the pronouncements of in- 
numerable teams of Catholic priests, Protestant clergy- 
men and Jewish rabbis made all over this land are 
but sounding brass. 

In a recent declaration of the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians we read: ‘Under the American 
tradition of liberty we are blessed by a land wherein 
people of different religious convictions, and differing 
cultural traditions, may live together in amity and 
mutual respect. The nation can rely upon the mobil- 
ized spiritual forces of Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews, for their support and defense of this truly Amer- 
ican ideal.” If, as Father Flanagan said, Protestantism 
as a spiritual force in this country is dead, this state- 
ment also becomes meaningless. 

We do not for one moment, however, believe that 
Father Flanagan’s indictment is true. Protestantism 
has its weaknesses, and they are grievous. It also has 
its strength, and it is vital. As for the statement 


that Protestantism has ‘‘diluted the doctrines of Christ 
to liberalism, and liberalism, with the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest, leads to communism,’ such 
a charge is absurd on the face of it. What does 
Father Flanagan mean by liberalism? By what process 
of reasoning does he link liberalism with the doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest? Liberalism stands to- 
day, as it has always stood, for the supreme value of 
human personality as such. Liberalism in Protestant 
circles today stands, as it has always stood, for the 
strong bearing the burdens of the weak. This is some- 
thing quite contrary to the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest. Liberalism in Protestant circles stands to- 
day, as it has always stood, for the individual rights of 
individual men and women. This is something quite 
contrary to communism. 

All of these things the Rev. J. P. Flanagan, 8. J., 
well knows. Had his pronouncement come from an 
uninformed Catholic layman one would think little 
of it, but coming from a Jesuit priest, one cannot pass 
it by lightly. Father Flanagan, in brief, is guilty of 
propaganda by the ancient device of name-calling. 
For his statement is neither logical nor truthful. To 
say that it will not be helpful to the cause of Protes- 
tant and Catholic co-operation, is putting it mildly. 
Indeed, it will be most harmful to the cause of Cathol- 
icism in America. 

What then, as Protestants, do we propose to do 
about it? We propose to be more loyal to our Protes- 
tantism, and to our liberal Protestantism, and we 
propose to work harder than before for the splendid 
ideals of the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians. Indeed, Father Flanagan’s very words make 
more necessary the work of promoting mutual respect 
and good will between Catholics and Protestants. 

On precisely the same grounds and for the 
same reasons that we condemn the reckless and 
sweeping charges sometimes made by Protestants 
against Catholics, we condemn Father Flanagan’s 
words. 

We propose to do all in our power to undo the 
mischief caused by this dangerous and irresponsible 
statement, which we are reasonably certain does not 
represent the attitude of American Catholicism. 

E. H.L. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We do not long for the good old days, and we 
certainly do not hold that the religious beliefs of our 
forefathers were as sound as the larger beliefs of today, 
but the fathers made sacrifices for their religious 
beliefs that few of us are ready to make, and they 
never were disturbed by the jokes and sneers of un- 
believers in the way in which we seem to be in the 
churches of today. 


As great a change as any that has taken place in 
the field of religion during the past half century, 
is the growth of the conviction in all churches that the 
divorce of religion from life is the tragic mistake of 
much church history. 


Some ‘modern preacher said: ‘‘What happens to 
us is far less important than what happens in us.”’ 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CXXII. 


A Trip to Philadelphia 


Johannes 


T was Walter Gabell, Jr., of Philadelphia, a most 
attractive fellow, and “Sunny Jim” Bronis of 
Newark, universally popular, who met me at 

the North Philadelphia Station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. ‘Sunny Jim” had arrived from the north 
and I from the south at the same moment, and it was 
lucky for ‘Sunny Jim,” for he had only hazy notions 
about how to get to the point for which both of us 
were headed—the new chapel of the Church of the 
Restoration, six or seven miles to the north of the 
station. Like most journeys when one has adequate 
transportation and a guide, the trip to the chapel was 
simple and easy. Up North Broad Street to the 
6000 block, then into Stenton Avenue, which starts 
off to the northwest and is a main highway to Beth- 
lehem, and other places in Pennsylvania. A mile or 
so on this avenue, and lo, there is the chapel, 
House of Faith upon the Highway,” as Mr. Tipton 
calls it. If, however, one misses the turn into Stenton 
Avenue he can explore another route to the church 
just as good. Broad Street comes to an end at City 
Line, and if one turns left he soon will be near the 
church. We went that way so as to better study the 
entire section. To the northwest, then along City 
Line—mighty Philadelphia to the left, plain Pennsyl- 
vania to our right, Oak Lane behind us. We passed 
some Negro houses on the right, and discovered that 
they stood on the old farm of Lucretia Mott, the 
reformer, who left her home to be used as the site of 
Negro homes, when she died in 1880. 

In a moment more we were in the midst of great 
estates, where the wealthy Philadelphians live when 
they are not at some of their other homes north or 
south. We drove in te see one of the show places— 
that of the butcher boy who now has an income of two 
million a year, but not from his butchering, and who is 
known as a great patron of art. His name is Joseph 
E. Widener. 

His garage looks like a public library in a good- 
sized city, and his home like the palace of a king. 
There are miles of beautiful iron fence, acres of meadow 
and woodland, and signs which inform the wayfarer 
that he must not walk through the grounds. The 
art galleries are wonderfully hitched on to the man- 
sion, and an infallible authority now tells us he owns 
sixteen Rembrandts, Titians, Raphaels, etc. He has 
racing stables in Kentucky and in France, and owns 
a controlling interest in the two leading race tracks of 
the country, etc. We hope he likes to pay taxes, for 
surely he must have some to pay, and it is a great 
thing when such a man develops a taste for taxes and 
a high sense of the duty involved in paying. His 
brother’s place is near by. Not far away were the 
homes of Cyrus Curtis and Edward Bok—the pub- 
lisher and the editor. A little Dutch immigrant boy 
achieved fame and power in a land of opportunity. 
The whole romantic story came to mind as I saw his 
home on the summit of a beautiful hill. 

We drove around the streéts near the church to 


get an idea of the neighborhood. It would take from 
twenty to fifty thousand dollars to duplicate such 
places. All stand in attractive grounds and the for- 
sythia at the height of its glory lighted up many a 
yard and garden. 

The old neighborhood down town has been taken 
over by colored people. A colored congregation now 
owns the old Church of the Restoration. 

Eventually we came to the new chapel itself. It is 
built of local granite with every detail of construction 
in harmony—is well built and is designed with taste 
and architectural distinction. It is a small Gothic 
chapel, with beautiful glass in the windows, a chancel, 
lectern, and pulpit, modern pews in nave and tran- 
sept, and it seats 200. All the facilities for church 
school and social gatherings are in the basement. 
Of course there is a robing room and a minister’s room, 
one on each side of the chancel—both small—and a 
coat room off the entrance hall. At the turn of the 
stairs going from the entrance hall to the basement 
and visible from the entrance is the much discussed 
Workmen’s Window. In a day of sit-down strikes 
the putting of this window into the church gave the 
world a story that was written up all over the country. 

This church and lot cost $61,947.76. To pay for 
it the trustees used the proceeds of the Deemer fund, 
$55,175.68, contributions $6,370.00 and funds of the 
church to the amount of $402.18. This overdraft of 
church funds is covered in part by subscriptions and 
an insurance refund, so that the real overdraft is only 
$97.13, something of an achievement in these days. 

The baptismal font, the cross, the vases and col- 
lection plates were paid for directly by the donors, and 
are not included in the figures. 

The Deemer Fund was created under the will of 
Edward S. Deemer, who died in 1929. He was for 
many years a faithful officer of the church. ‘The 
rest, residue and remainder” of his estate was left 
to the church with the proviso that when it amounted 
to the sum of $50,000, it be added to the building fund 
of the church, and that the Universalist faith should 
always be proclaimed from any church built with his 
money. The words used in the will are “the Univer- 
salist faith.” Thus the church has great liberty for 
the years to come. 

Mrs. Deemer died in 1980, and a niece with a life 
interest in the estate died in 1936. Columbus W. 
Gabell, moderator emeritus and long treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Universalist Convention, went at the 
herculean task of turning the estate into money for the 
new building, and a building committee headed by 
Mr. Gabell started to build a church that would be a 
credit to our faith. The architect was J. Roy Carroll, 
Jr., of Philadelphia. The builder was the Frank G. 
Stewart Company. 

The architect did a good job, the builder lived up 


to his contract and more, and the workmen were ~ 


inspired by pride and devotion. 
During construction enough cut stone for the 
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window-sills was ordered for the upstairs windows 
only, just what the specifications called for, but the 
sub-contractor, an old Italian, had become so inter- 
ested in the church and enthusiastic about it that, at 
his own expense, he cut stone for all the other windows, 
down in the basement. He wanted it a perfect job. 

The Willet studios of Philadelphia, which made 
the famous stained glass windows in the chapel at 
Valley Forge, the windows in the chapel at Princeton 
and the World War Memorial Window at West Point, 
made the beautiful rose window and the window in the 
reception room of this church. Henry Lee Willet de- 
signed the famous Workmen’s Window. As the build- 
ing neared completion some of the workmen said that 
they would like to be represented by a window that 
they would pay for. Mr. Walter Gabell, Jr., who told 
me the story, said: “Under the direction of Charles 
Shoemaker, chief engineer in charge of construction, 
and Roy Carroll, architect, the workmen made volun- 
tary contributions which paid for the window.”’ It is 
of pale color, and interwoven with a verse are small 
representations of the various workmen from architect 
to stone-mason. Even an electrician appears with 
bulbs and wires.” 

“The other windows,” Mr. Gabell said, ‘‘are the 
work of Oliver Smith, an equally notable stained glass 
artist of Bryn Athyn, a suburb of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Smith made the windows in the famous Bryn Athyn 
cathedral (Swedenborgian) and others.”’ 

Only one window was removed from the former 
church building, and placed in the north transept. 
It is a beautiful picture of the recording angel, and was 
designed by Nicola D’Ascenzio, the famous American 
artist, about twenty years ago. Mr. D’Ascenzio’s 
wife was once interested in the Restoration Church. 
The window is very different from the others in color 
and craftsmanship, being of the “modern’’ American 
church window type. All other windows are “Euro- 
pean” type, and are made by a special process. The 
inscription is: ““Fhis window is the gift of those whose 
minds and hands have designed and built this House of 
the Lord. We are laborers together. Let every man 
take heed how he buildeth.”’ 

The only criticism that I have heard of the 
church is its size. It seats 200 people—150 in the 
nave and fifty in the transepts. The congregation on 
the opening day, September 27, 1937, was 252. The 
smallest congregation since was 118. The basement 
room with kitchen attached has to take care of all the 
social and educational work of the church. 

The reply of the trustees to criticisms of the size 
of the church is that they preferred to build a perfect 
chapel and to pay for it, rather than to go into debt 
for a more complete plant. If the church and Sunday 
school go on growing, as seems likely, a way will be 
found to increase the facilities. At any rate it is re- 
freshing to come upon a building of our faith where 
people have to come early to be sure of a good seat. 
And it is doubly refreshing to see the crowds putting 
an end to the back seat complex with which most 
church-goers are afflicted. 

When a church like this old society moves far 
away from its old location there are problems to be 
solved besides those of building and finance. An old 
guard of Universalists has to be made acquainted 


with the new neighbors and friends. A homogeneous 
group used to working together has to absorb happily 
a company of people trained as Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Disciples, and in 
many other fellowships. That the neighbors want to 
come to this church and that the church wants them 
to come is an achievement, for in spite of universalist 
theories we often are tempted to become just a ‘‘clan.”’ 
The Rev. Robert Tipton, the pastor, has labored hard 
for this new and broader fellowship. 

But enough of theory and philosophy. Back to 
the adventure of the day. We visited for about three 
hours in the chapel, we folks from the far-away places. 
Brides and bridegrooms, brides to be and bridegrooms- 
elect, were in the company. When the dinner came, 
it was welcome and it was good. Of the reception to 
the cook, who again is to be the cook at Murray 
Grove, Mr. Gabell has written in his interesting ar- 
ticle, “The Cub Reporter’s Story,’ in this issue. I 
had the unique experience of starting to tell a story 
and of having it go out of my mind completely. 
Luckily I had Dr. Etz sitting next to me, and all I had 
to do was to go on talking, poking fun at him, until the 
story came back. A basic rule of oratory is to go on 
talking when the mind goes blank, even if one is not 
like the lady who often left her tongue operating 
while away on another errand. 

Mr. Gabell has not exaggerated in his story ex- 
cept in one matter that I shall not discuss. The girl 
of sixteen from the Y. P. C. U. of the church did play 
with extraordinary skill and feeling, and Benton and 
Etz did more in their five-minute addresses than some 
people do in half an hour. It is a great gift to say 
something that counts on such an occasion. One 
utterance of Dr. Etz was this: “‘Dr. Benton has re- 
minded us that in 1941 will come the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of John Murray. It is not 
too early to plan a great celebration of the meeting of 
Murray and Potter.” To Mr. Tipton’s easy, grace- 
ful speech and to his sense as a presiding officer and his 
kindness as a host, one can justly pay tribute. 

Besides the old original Murray Grove Associa- 
tion, the owner of the famous birthplace on the Jersey 
Coast, there is now a Young People’s Association 
started five yearsago by Walter, Gordon and Katharine 
Gabell, all children of the much mourned Walter 
Gabell, who was such an intelligent and generous 
helper of Murray Grove. Pulling strongly with them 
in the work have been young people like Robert and 
Marjorie Polk of Brooklyn, and the Rev. D. Stanley 
Rawson of Worcester, Framingham and Tufts Col- 
lege. 

When Dr. Etz and I started away, a dance was in 
full swing in the social hall. Down the great avenues, 
piloted by Gordon Gabell, past the traffic lights flash- 
ing their green or red, with cars coming up alongside 
out of the dark, or turning off into the dark, by all the 
gleaming lights of a mighty city, we came at- last to 
our station and to our train north. It was midnight 
when the new leader of the church in New Jersey left 
me, and it was half past when I crossed Fifth Avenue 
at Forty-third Street and found my bed. 

I am not sure that anybody else on the streets 
knew it, but I realized that the Sabbath day had come 
to the great metropolis. 
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The Cub Reporter’s Story 


Walter Gabell, Jr. 


T is presumption, of course, when, in the face of an 
editor’s covering an assignment himself, the cub 
reporter steps forth with a separate version. 
When Murray Grove came to the new chapel of 

Restoration Church in Philadelphia April 2 for its 
annual reunion, both the editor and the cub reporter 
were “on deck.’”’ With full appreciation of the fact 
that the editor will share his experience in these pages 
with the Leader family, as always he does when he goes 
to interesting places, the cub reporter steps in to give 
you a few sidelights of an unusually pleasant and 
memorable week-end. 

Last year Murray Grove went to Newark. This 
year forty-five came from Newark, New York, Bos- 
ton, Danbury, Framingham, Lowell, and points east, 
west, north and south, to Philadelphia. With fifty 
old-line Philadelphia Murray Grovers, they sat down 
at six o’clock Saturday for the banquet, the official 
opening of the week-end program. Outside a chill rain 
marred the evening, but, regardless of distance and 
weather, the reservations were filled to within four of 
capacity. 

The attractive social room of the brand-new 
Restoration building was decorated nautical-fashion. 
Dozens of small gay pennants lined the ceiling, port- 
holes with salty vistas of the sea marked the walls, at 
one end under the large letters “Murray Grove—1938”’ 
was a clever cut-out picture of Barnegat, with gulls, 
sailing boats, and the old light-house. 

The banquet was prepared and served by ‘‘Ma’”’ 
Weakley, who for five years past has superintended the 
kitchen at Murray Grove, and one of the first things 
the banqueters did on being seated was to call her 
forth from the steam and clatter of the “galley’”’ and 
cheer her roundly. The Newark table, which landed 
this time by choice in a far corner, kept up a noisy 
and merry roundelay of ‘‘stand-ups.”’ 

At the head table were the following: George 
Litchfield, Dr. D. Wilmer Suplee, moderator of the 
Universalist Church of the Restoration, and Mrs. 
Suplee, Mrs. Tipton, the Rev. Robert Tipton, toast- 
master, Dr. van Schaick, Dr. Etz, Walter Gabell, Jr., 
Dr. Benton, Frank Smith, president of the Murray 
Grove Association, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Guilbert, 
Miss Hattie Miller, Joseph Crowell, Mrs. Walter 
Gabell, Mrs. Waller, Miss Mary Gabell, Master 
Crowell, and Gordon Gabell. 

The cub reporter, who incidentally was helping to 
engineer the affair, then introduced two charming 
little ladies from the new Restoration church school, 
Beth Walton and Evelyn Frings. Evelyn enter- 
tained delightfully by two short well-played piano 
selections; Beth performed a graceful impromptu 
costume dance to the record “Dance of the Hours.”’ 

A glorious surprise to everyone was the third per- 
formance. Norma Fox, an unpretending young woman 
from the Y. P. C. U., stepped quietly to the piano, and 
there, without notes and with a finish and an expert- 
ness that was worthy of the concert stage, played 
throughout a most difficult and lovely selection. 

After a short toe-dance and tap-toe-dance, and 


after the meal had been completed, the editor sug- 
gested jocundly that we get down to the “‘hard work,”’ 
and the cub reporter introduced the minister of Res- 
toration, Robert Tipton. 

Graciously Mr. Tipton presented one at a time 
those present in an official capacity, including the 
president of Murray Grove, the president of the local 
Y. P. C. U., the moderator of the church, the president 
of the Pennsylvania State Convention, Mr. Guilbert, 
Columbus W. Gabell, Jr., and others. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton, pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, was the first speaker, and 
made a most happy little address. He began with a 
reference to the trees standing surrounded by hard 
concrete in front of his church, now putting forth 
leaves again. ‘‘They would die,” he said, “if water did 
not reach the roots. So to keep Murray Grove alive 
we must water the roots.” In the judgment of Dr. 
Benton, Thomas Potter stands highest of all in the ro- 
mantic story of Murray Grove. “A layman often 
does,”’ he added, “‘in the annals of many a church.” 

The second speaker was he who over the past years 
has endeared himself to all through his superintend- 
ency of churches, Dr. Roger F. Etz. Dr. Etz smilingly 
said that since his ‘‘entire new parish” in Newark had 
come, he could do little else but follow them. He 
proudly displayed the “iron cross” made from a hinge 
of the old Potter Mansion, which Dr. Henry N. Dodge 
had owned, and which one of Dr. Dodge’s daughters 
had given him as a memento of her father and of the 
place he loved, Murray Grove. He reiterated his own 
affection for and interest in Murray Grove, and boldly 
claimed it as being in “his parish,’”’ which brought a 
merry note of protest from Mr. Tipton, who evidently 
regards Murray Grove as being in Philadelphia terri- 
tory as well as Newark. 

Mr. Tipton then introduced the editor, with the 
remark that he seemed to have nervously been making 
notes for his speech; to which the editor promptly 
protested, claiming that his dual capacity of speaker 
and reporter required note-taking, eating and thinking 
all in one process. 

In an interesting, informal fashion the editor then 
proceeded to outline the things one might expect from 
visits to Murray Grove. Beginning with the premise 
that one never “gets” from a place more than one is 
willing to ‘‘take’’ with him into it, he showed how 
Murray Grove could become one of the most inter- 
esting places on earth to the man or woman who 
would have it so. The romantic and historic associa- 
tion, the natural and physical delight that exists there 
for the one who wants to see it, and wants to enrich 
his conception of the place. The editor, who sees so 
much of the world that most men miss close by, who 
has translated the glories of Joseph’s View and a dozen 
other places to these pages from time to time, pulled 
aside just a little bit a curtain that even the veteran 
Murray Grovers seem to have forgotten exists. 

An interesting incident was the call of Lillian 
Harrington of the Church of the Messiah from the 
kitchen to announce the purchase of a radio for 
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Murray Grove by;theYyoung]people’s group of her 
church. 

Following the banquet a brief meeting of the 
Young People’s Association of Murray Grove was 
held. Noteworthy among the reports was that of the 
Project Committee, which suggested a “reflector type 
sign” for Murray Grove, and announced that it was 
selling chances to finance such a sign. The Associa- 
tion (Young People’s) now has seventy-five members, 
and is doing a fine work for the Grove. 

Following the meeting a party was held in the 


basement, with’an orchestra, and much merry-making. 

Sunday morning a group of the out-of-towners 
visited the church school at ten a. m., and during class 
period were given a short tour of the building, the 
costs and interesting features being explained by the 
guide. 

At the church service one hundred and fifty-eight 
were in attendance, most of the guests being present. 

It was all together a successful, fine reunion,’and 
presages a successful season for Murray. Grove}this 
year. 


The Duty of Youth in This Troubled World® 


Norma E. Piazza 


HE problems confronting the youth of today are 
of such a nature that they demand the most 
painstaking efforts to preserve the human 

progress attained so far. The duty of safeguarding 
all that is worthy and beautiful is our heritage. The 
beauty of the countryside, the green fields, the trees, 
the wild-flowers, the rivers, the moors, the prairies and 
the hills, the treasures from the ages of literature and 
art, the marvels of science, the integrity of the home, 
the love of the fireside, the right of free speech, the 
brotherhood of man—they are all ours. Nature and 
man’s labor for centuries past have both contributed 
to make this world what it is at present. We are its 
custodians now. We are entrusted with whatever is 
worth while to hold and to enhance. Hold we must 
what enriches human intellect and promotes nobler 
living. At the same time it is an obligation on our 
part to discard and obliterate every fad or custom 
tending to degrade the mission of man on this 
earth. 

The incessant stride of the dictatorship form of 
government in foreign lands is dangerously and steadily 
making itself felt on our shores. Many subtle methods 
of propaganda are being applied in our midst with the 
evident purpose of poisoning the minds of the young 
generation of today with ideas utterly contrary to the 
principles of freedom, liberty and equality that this 
country stands for. Democracy is being denounced 
as a vain gesture. But it is the sacred duty of the 
‘youth of our land to show the world that there is 
nothing in democracy and its principles, its purposes 
and its methods, which naturally breeds timidity of 
outlook or mediocrity of achievement. Courage, dis- 
cipline and efficiency are as necessary to democracy 
as they are to dictatorship, and democracy implies and 
demands leadership as essentially as any dictatorship, 
for it is a leadership which has no force behind it. 
It is a leadership of faith and character, and democracy 
depends on the young men and young women of today 
for the leadership of the next generation, strong and 
disciplined to resist and defeat the assaults of a host of 
enemies banded together for its destruction. 
| The past two decades have witnessed a tremen- 

dous change in the political map of the nations of the 
earth. The devastating outcome of the World War 
sowed the seeds of disillusionment, revenge and hatred 


*Address on Young People’s Day, February 6, 1938, at All 
Souls Universalist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


among the people of Europe. The defeated jnations 
nurtured the hope of rehabilitation while under the 
yoke of the severe hardships forced on them by the 
Treaty of Versailles. The so-called victors of the in- 
sane cataclysm were not spared the dire consequences 
of warfare. Thus their share of suffering was meted 
to them in full measure. 

The return of millions of men from the horrors of 
the battlefields to their homes and families, or rather 
to what had been salvaged of their homes and families, 
laid the foundation for the economic crises that period- 
ically are afflicting us all. These men met with priva- 
tions and disheartenment instead of eagerly-sought se- 
curity and serenity. The advance of the machine age, 
whereby one person can do the work of several, and 
the cessation of the feverish activities of production 
to feed, arm and maintain huge armies in the field, 
were contributing obstacles to their problems of re- 
adjustment to normal living. Their vision of a world 
made better and safer to live in was shattered by the 
crude realities awaiting them. Is it any wonder that 
discontent found roots very easily in the minds of 
many, and a sense of revolt against existing evils grew 
within their hearts? 

Hence the birth of dictatorship and its spreading 
everywhere. 

As the years have gone by and the memories of 
slaughter and World War iniquities have waned, a 
new generation is growing and being raised in true 
fashion to violate the fifth commandment—‘“Thou 
shalt not kill.”’ We find babies hardly out of their 
cradles enrolled in the files of future warriors. The 
instruments of war and destruction are handed them 
in the shape of toys at first, and gradually as their 
tender bodies develop into adolescence, the art of 
killing human beings is patiently and methodically 
taught them. While we are warned that murder in 
the heat of passion or in revenge for a personal affront 
is a serious crime, that human life is sacred and in- 
violable, that laws are made to punish the individual 
guilty of any offense against another person, ironically 
at the same time the “‘glory’’ of a soldier marching forth 
with a rifle or a grenade in his hand to take the life 
of an innocent foe against whom he has absolutely no 
grievance, is eulogized as a virtue. And still more 
glorious is made to appear the aviator in a roaring plane 
who, in obedience to orders, for military expediency 
drops bombs and incendiary gas over a_ peaceful 
hamlet, thus killmg, and maiming innocent people 
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whose only fault was that fate had happened to place 
them in the path of destruction. 

It is often said by those opposed to religious prac- 
tices and teaching, that ‘‘religion is the opiate of the 
people,” that it is used to deaden any protest against 
injustice and inequality. It seems to me that the 
teaching of religion, particularly the true Christian 
religion that places a value on the individual and pro- 
claims human personality to be supreme, is far better 
than teaching idolatry of war gods. 

Today the world is an armed camp. The mo- 
mentum of the armament race in every nation is in- 
creasing feverishly. Some have the fixed idea of ag- 
grandizement and domination. Others feel compelled 
to go on for reasons of preparedness and self-defense. 
Both, however, are treading the same path, which 
eventually leads to perdition. 

During these interludes, an artificial economic 
betterment is fostered by the manufacturing of war 
material and equipment. But such an illusion can not 
last long. The tragic rendezvous, where the toll is 
paid in terms of blood, death, and infinite misery, is in 
the offing. Let us, at once, apply the lessons learned 
from the experiences of the past. There are many 
ways to follow for universal betterment. Just now 
our heritage is at stake and we must not be delinquent 
in our duty. 

The beauty of the countryside—the green fields, 
the trees, the wild-flowers—we must preserve intact, 
in all its wholesomeness. We must not permit any 
ruthless attempt to mar the harmony of the skyline 
in the cities or turn the calm, inspiring solitude of 
green fields into a graveyard. The prairies and the 
hills must be preserved from the danger of erosion and 
drought. What is spent in money and man power for 
building means of destruction, should be invested in 
improvements. The elimination of slums, such an 
acute problem, could be accomplished, practically, 
by using the metal which makes a rifle for a girder to 
hold a roof. 

The treasures of art and literature, so wantonly 
destroyed in times of strife, should be held and con- 
served most jealously. 

The marvels of science in all its diverse ramifica- 
tions should be wisely applied in creating happiness 
rather than bringing terror. 

The discovery of radio-electric wave transmission 
should be utilized in any effort to bring help and succor 
to distress, but not to guide an instrument of war, 
such asan airplane or battleship, in a mission of fright- 
fulness. 

How beneficent would the findings in chemistry 
be in enriching the fertilization of soil instead of con- 
cocting formulas for explosives! Could not engineers 
devote the application of their knowledge entirely to 
the construction of better homes instead of battle 
cruisers? 

The integrity of the home and love of the fireside 
are, and should be, nearest the heart of every peace- 
loving person. It is within that precinct that the 
lives of future generations are molded and the first 
impulses for good or bad instilled into their imagina- 
tion. If the home is undermined by lack of observ- 
ance of the fundamental tenets of love and sacrifice, 
how can it be expected that the future heads of families 
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will become models of rectitude and dispensers of 
grace? If affection instead of intolerance, devotion 
in place of selfishness, are virtues constantly impressed 
on youth, the reward earned will be great. Why not 
forge ahead with visions of peace and the realization 
of dreams of contentment? 

The soil of the earth is rich, and can be made to 
furnish abundantly food for every living creature on 
this planet. he ingenuity of man in delving into 
the secrets of the unknown will have beneficial results 
in bettering our mode of living. 

Therefore, let us shake off the yoke of tyranny 
and allow the fruits of the free spirit to grow and ex- 
pand. Let us make the home happier and the fireside 
cozier. Let us consider every member of the village, 
county, city, state and nation a member of our own 
family, and treat them as such. Let us look beyond 
the artificial frontier of our nation and join hands 
with the others on the other side, in other lands, in 
the common thought of the brotherhood of man. We 
all are children of the same God. The right thing to 
do is to learn from the others what is worth learning, 
and let others benefit from what we have accomplished. 
In order to perform the part of a citizen wisely and 
well, it is essential to cultivate every generous and 
honest feeling that belongs to our nature; to bring 
the dispositions that are lovely in private life into the 
service and betterment of mankind. Such is the goal 
towards which our aspirations must tend. Skeptics 
may call it visionary, but how could youth tread its 
path without a vision guiding its way? Quoting 
Robert Freeman, may I conclude: 


White Captain of my Soul, lead on; 

I follow thee, come dark or dawn— 
Only vouchsafe three things I crave: 
Where terror stalks, help me be brave! 
Where righteous ones can scarce endure 
The siren calls, help me be pure! 

Where vows grow dim, and men dare do 
What once they scorned, help me be true! 


* * * 


WORSHIP 
Clarence R. Skinner 


Tt is awe in the presence of majesty. 

It is the partial toward the universal flowing. 

It is hope towering above the wrecks of hope. 

It is the thirst of the scientist for truth. 

It is the passion of the artist for supernal beauty. 

It is the mountain climber struggling toward the wind- 
swept peak. 

It is the mariner launching upon unknown seas. 

It is the lower yearning for the higher. 

It is the broken are seeking the perfect round. 

It is the eye seeking far horizons. 

It is wrong seeking the eternal right. 

It is the spiral nature in things. 

It is the seed pushing toward an unseen sun. 

It is a mountain spring rushing toward the sea. 

It is the mean and ugly rising toward the sublime. 

It is the sensitive ear listening to the music of the spheres, 

It is man reaching for wider fellowship. 

It is the unsurrendered living for victory. 

It is chaos striving for unity. 

It is the deepest in man yearning for the loftiest in th 
universe. . 
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Dedication of the Mary T. Richardson Memorial Chapel 


First Parish Church in Malden Dedicates Memorial to a Loyal Member 


LL places where loyal souls labor for the Kingdom 
of God are sacred places. It is, therefore, 
peculiarly beautiful and appropriate that the 

room in the First Parish Church of Malden where 
for twenty years Mary T. Richardson worked as 
superintendent of the Cradle Roll has been trans- 
formed into a beautiful little chapel in her memory. 
The chapel, which was the gift of Mr. William A. 
Richardson in memory of his wife, was dedicated by 
the minister and people of the First Universalist 
Parish in Malden on Sunday, April 3, at the regular 
morning service of worship. 

From start to finish, the service was skillfully 
and beautifully arranged to express the spirit of the 
occasion. Dr. Brooks read for his scripture the well- 
known description of good workmen from the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, and the classic praise of “a virtuous 
woman” from the Book of Proverbs. 

During the ser- 
mon period Dr. Brooks 
spoke briefly on the 
subject, ‘“We Love Our 
Church, and Why,” 
sketching the inspiring 
history of the First 
Parish Church and 
touching on the many 
other memorials to 
faithful souls who have 
labored and gone on, 
and leading effectively 
up to the dedication 
service itself. 

In dedicating the 
chapel, Dr. Brooks said 
in part: “One day last 
fall Mr. William A. 
Richardson called on 
me in my study and 
discussed with me placing in this church a suitable 
memorial to his late wife, Mary T. Richardson. He 
considered many different things, and finally decided 
to build and equip in this building a chapel. We 
spent many hours visiting different chapels, some 
larger than ours, some more elaborate, some smaller. 
We spent weeks studying the plans, and finally, on 
the second day of January of the new year, the work 


- was begun, and that work is completed this morning, 


with one exception—we have not yet received our 
own chairs, but we have the type of chairs we are to 
use. That will give you some idea when you visit 
the chapel. I should like to express publicly appre- 
ciation to the architect, Mr. Cyrus F. Springall of our 
own church, for his kindness and co-operation and 
help from start to finish. I don’t know whether any 
of the workmen are here this morning, but I wish to 
express my appreciation to them, for every man and 
every woman who worked took a personal pride in 
the work, and the chapel is the product of master 
workmanship. 

“TI wish I could find words to express exactly 


In this room Mrs. Richardson worked for her church 


what I feel this morning. I want to say just a word 
or two about Mary T. Richardson, for she was a 
woman I knew well during my pastorate here. She 
was one of God’s noble women, beautiful in spirit, 
kind, sweet, tender, patient, soft-spoken and mild- 
mannered. She loved her husband and her home, 
her friends, this church, the King’s Daughters of 
this church, her flowers, and little children. She 
was a gentlewoman to the manner born, and all of 
us who knew her were enriched by her personality 
and her spirit. We loved her, perhaps, because she 
first loved us. 

‘And this morning I wish to thank Mr. Richard- 
son for his generosity and kindness. I know that 
he wants me to express to you the appreciation that 
he feels in having had such a companion during this 
earthly journey. I sincerely trust that over the 
years he will receive great satisfaction, and joy, and 
peace, from this per- 
manent memorial to 
his wife, which is to 
be known as the Mary 
T. Richardson Memo- 
rial Chapel.” 

Following these 
introductory remarks, 
the minister and people 
read responsively the 
dedication service, 
dedicating their new 
chapel “to the mem- 
ory of a beloved one, 
to the gentle and true 
of former times, in 
remembrance of her 
kindness and love, 
good-will and ser- 
vice, in the faith of 
immortal life and in 
honor of menbers of home circles.”’ 

Immediately after the responsive dedicatory 
service, two choir boys lighted tapers at the altar in 
the chancel and led the choir in recessional from the 
church into the chapel, where the candles on the 
altar were lighted, and the formal act of dedication 
was completed. The congregation then filed out of 
the church into the chancel, where they were met 
and greeted by Dr. Brooks. 

The Mary T. Richardson Memorial Chapel was 
designed by Mr. C. F. Springall, a member of the 
First Parish Church in Malden. The front of the 
chapel is made of three great panels of kiln-dried 
American oak, and an oak dado is carried around 
the room on three sides at window level. The walls 
above the dado are an antique rough plaster. Four 
oak beams arch the ceiling, and between them the 
plaster is tinted a buff shade that blends with the 
walls. At the front of the chapel there is a raised 
platform six feet deep. On this stands an oak altar 
bearing the inscription, “Mary T. Richardson Me- 
morial.’”’ On the altar are a cross and candlestick 
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in antique gold finish. The raised platform is sep- 
arated from the body of the chapel by two hand- 
wrought iron railings, each of which has in its center 
a cross and circle, symbolic of immortal life. Behind 
the altar is a hanging of mulberry velours bordered 
with a galloon of old gold, and mulberry velours 
cushions rest on the 
wrought-iron railings. 
The floor is rubber 
tile with the center 
in travertine effect, al- 
ternated with spots of 
mahogany color, and 
border of black and 
gold. The platform 
is covered with ma- 
hogany - colored tiles, 
and bordered also with 
black and gold. The 
lighting fixtures are 
wrought Swedish iron. 
In the chancel of the 
chapel there is a me- 
morial window of 
stained glass, the motif 
being a red cross. The 


The same room now the Mary T. Richardson Memorial Chapel 


entrance door of the chapel is of paneled oak with one 
panel of stained glass containing a red cross matching 
the larger window. The side windows of the chapel 
are draped with glass curtains, and five gothic panels 
in mulberry chenille hang from the ceiling to the floor. 
At the front of the chapel the same type of panel 
is carried down from 
the great arch to the 
floor behind the ‘ex- 
treme ends of the 
wrought - iron railing. 
Fifty small chapel 
chairs with rush bot- 
tom seats and racks for 
books and communion 
cups provide the seat- 
ing equipment. Nora- 
diators or other equip- 
ment mar the beauty of 
the room, for all the 
radiators are con- 
cealed. The electric 
controls are such that 
many different lighting 
effects may be had. 
EB. H.L. 


Works of Mercy and Help in China 


ORK relief is being instituted by relief com- 
mittees in Shanghai and other places to pre- 
vent exploitation of refugees by private em- 

ployers who pay as little as five cents a day. Many 
merchants and other decent employers are co-operating 
by giving refugees employment and paying them pre- 
war wages. 

This work relief is described in a report sent to 
Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, American Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, by Dr. Robert F. Fitch, 
a Presbyterian missionary whose family went to 
China from Ohio. 

Not only is the plan making the refugee self- 
supporting, but it is also building a nest egg for his 
or her return home. 

“Industries for men and women in various camps 
in Shanghai are being developed,” said Dr. Warn- 
shuis in quoting Dr. Fitch and others. ‘Various re- 
lief groups are supporting the effort. It is hoped that 
before long all men and women in refugee camps who 
are able-bodied will be required to work and, accord- 
ing to their pay, contribute in part or fully to the ex- 
pense of being fed. It is extremely important to 
see that those who work are given adequate pay, 
for there is already an attempt to exploit skilled 
labor. 

“In over sixty of these refugee camps many of the 
workers receive (from private industry) only five cents 
for working ten hours a day. It is hoped that a 
proper recognition of conditions of pay for work done 
may help very greatly to lighten the economic burden 
of supporting these refugees and to aid in their re- 
habilitation when warmer weather approaches.”’ 

“Good results have been obtained in Shanghai, 
where the plan started. Aroused by the tragedy of 


workers who had no opportunity to work but must sit 
idly in the refugee camps, the Projects Committee of 
the Shanghai International Red Cross, of which Mrs. 
Robert Fitch is chairman, found on investigation that 
there were several thousand trained embroidery 
workers in the various camps in Shanghai, and that 
merchants wanted their work. Men and boys were 
put to work making moulds for baskets and frames 
for the embroidery. 

“First and foremost, merchants are co-operat- 
ing,’ states Mrs. Fitch in a report received by the 
Committee on Relief in China of the Foreign Missions 
Conference. “They are supplying the material (silk, 
linen, cotton, straw, etc.) and teachers to train be- 
ginners. Most of these beginners’ advance to the 
Industrial Camp as wage-earners in from ten days 
for basket-weaving and two to three weeks for em- 
broidery.’ 

“The merchants have promised to pay full pre- 
war wages, the money to be paid to the chairman 
of the Projects Committee of the Shanghai Interna- 
tional Red Cross, or his or her duly authorized repre- 
sentative, who, in turn, pays it over to the workers, 
less twenty-five percent which he or she agrees to pay 
towards food. 

“This twenty-five percent will be paid to the 
Shanghai International Red Cross in cash weekly. 
Out of the seventy-five percent paid to the workers, 
he or she may receive in cash ten percent for spending 
money; the balance of the sixty-five percent is to be 
banked with the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation and is to be paid in full to the refugee 
when he or she finally leaves camp. The refugees 
have their own savings deposit books and know at all 
times just how much money they have saved.” 
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After Death — What? 


Harry Levi 


Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple Israel, Boston, re- 
cently delivered a series of four notable addresses 
over a network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in the series ‘“‘Message of Israel.’”’ Both Rabbi 
Levi and Rabbi Jonah Wise of New York in behalf 
of the United Jewish Laymen’s Committee, 35 East 62d 
Street, New York, have given consent for this publica- 
tion. 

The Editor. 


Y good friends of the radio audience, I welcome 
you to a consideration of the fourth of the 
series of eternal questions which I have been 

discussing with you during the past month. Three 
weeks ago I considered the theme, ‘“‘Why Believe in 
God?” Two weeks ago I discussed the question, ““Why 
Do We Suffer?” Last week I tried to answer the 
query, “Why Pray?” Tonight I want to consider 
with you the fourth question in the group, ‘After 
Death—What?” 

There is nothing new about the question. People 
have always loved life. They would live much longer 
if they could, but knowing that physical immortality 
is an impossibility, they crave to know what lies be- 
yond the grave. I share their craving. One touch of 
mysticism makes all the world kin. 

This mystic belief has outlived the ages. The 
vast majority of the people of the world still entertain 
it. The wish may be father to the thought. But the 
practical unanimity of the testimony suggests that 
the belief represents not merely pious hope but reality. 

Here is Prof. Arthur Compton of the University 
of Chicago declaring that evolution moves toward a 
definite end, that behind it all is purpose, that life is 
assuredly the expression of intelligence, that to create 
so marvelous.a being as man and then annihilate him 
would be infinite waste, that man fashioned with 
such infinite labor and achieving such miracles must 
goon. ‘Can it be fancied,” asks Arthur Smith, “that 
Deity ever vindictively made in His image a mannekin 
merely to abandon it?” 

Here is a recent volume, ‘‘We Believe in Immor- 
tality,” edited by Sidney Strong and published by 
Coward-McCann. The volume contains the state- 
ments of some one hundred men and women defining 
their attitude toward the question of immortality. 

All prominent men and women, conspicuous men 
and women, men and women known for their inde- 
pendent thinking, for the positions they occupy, 
business men, philosophers, poets, educators, authors, 
no mean or inconspicuous names, these. Yet with 
hardly an exception, the whole list admits its belief in 
eternal life. If these men and women can believe, 
may there not be something to be said in favor of their 
_ position? “God is not a man that He should lie.” 
“On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a per- 
fect round.” 

As in the case of the belief in God, my first reason 
for believing in immortality lies in the fact that the 
belief has been entertained so long by people every- 
where and of every kind. I believe that God is just. 
An unjust God is simply unthinkable. And I cannot 


conceive that a just God would allow His children to 
entertain through the ages a belief which does not re- 
flect objective reality. I believe that God is just, and 
so believing, I cannot accept a suggestion that this 
good and just God will allow genius to achieve ma- 
turity without being given an opportunity to fulfill 
itself. I believe that God is just, and I cannot adjust 
myself to the feeling or conviction that God will bring 
little children into the world and call them hence 
while they are still young, without giving them the 
opportunity to express the divine capacity which they 
have inherited. I believe that God is just, and I can 
not believe that a just God will permit the apparent 
injustices we meet here on earth, unless there be a life 
beyond the grave in which all that here is wrong can 
be righted, and all that here is crooked be made 
straight again. 

If God is just, it is incredible that here on earth 
we should know so much of the spiritual life, so much 
of aspiration and idealism, so much of love, the desire 
to serve, the capacity for self-sacrifice, so much of 
courage and heroism, expressions which grow in in- 
tensity and adequacy as the years advance, it is in- 
credible that all this should find such development 
here, to issue suddenly in nothingness, in futility, just 
because our bodies go into the grave. It may be 
difficult to believe in immortality. How much more 
difficult it is to believe in complete, human, spiritual 
annihilation. 

We believe in evolution. We accept as a working 
hypothesis the theory that all life has gradually, 
definitely, mevitably, evolved from the simplest be- 
ginning. We have achieved physical evolution, men- 
tal evolution, moral evolution. Why not spiritual 
evolution as well? Moreover, in nature nothing dies. 
Why should personality be an exception to the rule? 
Winter is succeeded by spring, night by day. Why not 
death by future life? Can we imagine a great and just 
God dealing more generously with physical nature, 
the lowest expression of His creative capacity, than 
with man, the highest expression of His benign crea- 
tive power? The moral universe is no less dependable 
than the material. ‘The testimony of the Lord is 
sure.” 

I have been in the active rabbinate forty-two 
years, during which time I have been called in again 
and again to the bedside of those who were passing 
away, and I never saw a dying person afraid. 

When the World War was on, Temple Israel sent 
103 young men to our soldier ranks. They were just 
average young men with no unusual characteristics 
and no special interest in religion and its program. 
Yet how serious these young men became and how 
deeply religious, by way of the emergency that con- 
fronted them. It seemed to me that, facing the great 
call, they developed a sixth sense, which made it 
possible for them to catch a vision of the great be- 
yond, denied those of us who went our routine way. 

And then the body is but an inadequate medium, 
through which the soul of man tries to express itself. 
Spiritually the best of us can achieve so small a share 
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of that of which we dream. Our souls outstrip our 
physical reach. Most of us are just beginning to ma- 
terialize our ideals, when death knocks upon our doors. 
Our bodies are only temporary instruments which we 
are privileged to use so long as we are here on earth, 
to be discarded when they are no longer serviceable. 
But the burial of the body need no more involve the 
death of the soul than the burning of a building the 
death of those who reside in it, the architect who 
planned it, or the men who constructed it. I might 
burn every book in my library, and the men who 
wrote them, and the men who bound them, and the 
men who sold them, might not even know that I had 
ever lived. I might destroy an electric bulb without 
disturbing in the slightest degree the mechanism with 
which it was fed, the genius who conceived it and the 
workman who manufactured it. I might take a musi- 
cal instrument and shatter it into bits without ever 
having met or known the man who made it and the 
artist who played it. By the same token a human 
body might be mutilated or dissolved completely 
into the dust whence it came, and the soul still go 
marching proudly on. 

I believe in immortality. No one has ever re- 
turned from the grave to tell us the story, but every- 
where we turn we come upon scenes and situations, 
we come upon experiences, we come upon evidences, 
that have no meaning save as we know immortal life. 
Life is chaotic, unreasonable, unintelligent, without 
rhyme or reason, unless we live on. 

Washington Gladden once urged that the best way 
to prove the truth of immortality is to live as though 
it were a fact, and everything we do will demonstrate 
the validity of the belief. I believe in personal immor- 
tality, and therefore in personal identity beyond the 
grave. What gives us our identity here on earth? 
Our bodies? Not at all. What distinguishes each 
and every one of us is our personality, that spiritual 
entity which makes us what we are, stamps us, marks 
us out as individuals. If this invisible spiritual some- 
thing, which, for want of a better term, we call in- 
dividuality, personality, soul, if this being can make 
for identity, here, why should it be otherwise beyond 
the grave? Why must spirit lose its individuality 
simply because many of us find it difficult to visualize 
it in disembodied form? And if the soul retains its 
identity why may we not entertain the comforting 
hope that one day we shall see again and know again 
the companionship of those we have loved and lost? 
What becomes of the soul after death? Of course no 
onecansay. For all we know the souls of all who have 
gone may be hovering about us, trying vainly to com- 
municate with us by way of the spirit tongue we have 
not as yet mastered. Strange? God speaks always 
and yet few of us hear and understand. Why should 
we not some day learn how to converse with those 
who have left our loving embrace? 

We know nothing of heaven but surely, whatever 
it may be, it must mean an opportunity not merely 
for larger and better work, and larger and happier life, 
but for a continuance on a higher level of the better 
interests we have discovered and practiced here. And 
what were heaven without the love, the loved things, 
the loved men and women who make life even here so 
sweet and satisfying? 


But if everlasting life means in the beyond a con- 
tinuance of the life we know here, then it means that 
while we are here we should prepare as well as we can 
for what is to follow. “The commandments of the 
Lord are given us to live by, not to die by,” said a 
wise sage long ago. “Teach us therefore, O God, so to 
number our days that we may get us a heart of wis- 
dom.” 

“There is no death, what seems so is transition.’ 
Life may change its form, but it does not, it cannot, 
cease to be, for life is of God and God is eternal, con- 
stant, dependable. And God does not and cannot 
deceive. The ethical necessity of every unfinished 
cause, the fact that God is just, giving men as they 
deserve, filling up the valleys of good and lowering the 
mountains of ill, compensating them somehow and 
somewhere for that which they may have endured or 
been denied here, all witness to the truth of the poet’s 
words that ‘when man awakes from his lofty dreams, 
he will find his dreams still true and that nothing is 
gone save his sleep.’’ Let this confidence ease our hurt 
and heal our wounds. Our dear ones have been taken 
away, but let us not forget that they were ours and 
that we were permitted to be blessed by them. We 
have reason to be grateful for what has been, and to 
look forward to what is still to be with hope. ‘‘What 
I have seen of God leads me to trust Him for what I 
have not seen.’ With this faith in the power that 
sleepeth not nor slumbereth, that fainteth not nor is 
weary, that giveth power to the faint and increaseth 
strength in him that hath no might, whose justice and 
righteousness have never failed, even in our grief let 
us continue to sing His praise. 

And now that I have considered these four eternal 
questions—they still remain questions. I began by 
saying that I could not hope to solve the mystery. At 
best I could but hope that I might shed some light on 
it by bearing testimony to the truth as I see it. Be- 
cause we are human we shall never know all. No 
matter how much we learn, we shall still be surrounded 
by the unknown, but facing that unknown there are 
definite beliefs with which we must go on. These 
beliefs may be largely crutches to help us on our way, 
but without them we could not go on our way at all. 
They may change from time to time as our vision and 
knowledge enlarge, but if they remain after we have 
subjected them to the measure of our limited and in- 
hibited knowledge, if they continue to satisfy us emo- 
tionally and spiritually, we must hold fast to them. 
“We pray,” said William James, “because we must.” 
‘“‘Man is incurably religious.”” Our natures crave and 
demand that we believe. Fortunate are we indeed 
if, whatever these beliefs be, study and experience 
give them added strength and give us added warrant 
for turning to them and using them as a contributing 
factor in the development of our lives. But whatever 
their character and however great our need of them, 
we dare not take them for granted or accept them 
second-hand. None other can think for us or believe 
for us. Except our beliefs are our own we have no be- 
liefs. There is no man wholly without some form of 
faith. If there were, I shou’d pray God to pity him. 
We cannot live on doubt and denial. ‘‘All the great 
ages,’ said Emerson, “have been ages of belief. I 
mean when there was any extraordinary power of per- 
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formance, when great national movements began, 
when arts appeared, when heroes existed, when poems 
were made, the human soul was in earnest, and had 
fixed its thoughts on spiritual verities with as strict a 
grasp as that of the hands on the sword, or the pencil 
or the trowel.” 

Do we believe in God, in prayer, in divine justice 
and compensation, in immortality? Let us continue 
to do so. For the belief constitutes a program which 
will be for us like the law of God, “a tree of life to those 


who lay hold of it, whose supporters are happy; its 
ways are ways of pleasantness and all its paths are 
peace.”’ 

And so let us close, first with the verse from the 
story of creation—“and God saw that all that he had 
made was good,” and then with the last verse which 
won the Book of Ecclesiastes the place in the Canon of 
the Bible: “This is the end of the matter. Fear God 
and obey his commands. For such is the whole duty 
of man.”’ 


Christus Consolator* 


Herbert E. Benton 


Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 
Isa. 40 : 1. 


NE reason why Jesus is not more acceptable in 
our modern world is his gentleness, his com- 
passion. And, as this picture reveals so strik- 

ingly, he was a comforter, a helper of those in any dis- 
tress. His heart went out to all the sorrowing— 
“Blessed are they that mourn for they shall be com- 
forted.”’ He sought to relieve their fears, their anx- 
ieties; he endeavored to heal their ills of body and 
soul. ‘Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto 
you.” “Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid.” 

In spite of Community Chests, notwithstanding 
all the beneficent service rendered by hospitals and 
other agencies of compassion, the practical, realistic 
mind seems to look upon all this as something extran- 
eous, to be tolerated, but to be kept within bounds, 
having only a minor importance in the actual business 
of life. 

If this seems an overstatement I ask you to think 
for a moment of the basic philosophy which runs our 
world. Have we not a competitive society? Do we 
not accept and advocate competition as “the life of 
trade’ and as the method by which we gain pros- 
perity? To be sure the victims in the struggle, after 
they are stripped and despoiled, will be granted as- 
sistance as a charity, but assuredly we cannot say 
that the system by which we live is founded on sym- 
pathy and helpfulness. Do we not hear much of “‘cut- 
throat competition’? Every man for himself. 

And in the structure and spirit of the nationalistic 
states there is small place for the gentler attributes. 
The great desideratum is hardness, which easily, in- 
evitably, becomes harshness and cruelty. This may 
account for the eclipse of Christianity. It is realized 
fully that no man who is a follower of Jesus can make 
a good “subject” in such a state. 

And even in this Christian country we know 
something of this same stern, uncompromising, un- 


*Sermon preached in the Universalist Church of the Mes- 
siah, Philadelphia. On the pulpit platform was a copy of the 
painting ‘‘Christus Consolator,’’ by the German artist, Gabriel 
Max. Kneeling before the Christ is a woman with a sick child 
in her arms. The child’s head is bandaged and his eyes are 
closed. The mother looks up into the kindly face bending above 
her. Jesus has his hand on the child’s head and the artist has 
caught that expression of confidence and of love which charac- 
terized him and made many regard him as the Master. 


smiling attitude. I have heard, on what seemed good 
authority, that while we were engaged in the Great 
War a man was arrested for reading in a public 
square selections from the Sermon on the Mount. 
It was adjudged that war was no time to be told to 
“love your enemies,” and the advice to “do good to 
them that hate you and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you” was in effect to give assistance to the 
enemy. In war we declare a moratorium on the finer 
aspects of our Christian religion. 

And even in the present, which is supposed to be 
a time of peace, there is all too much of what we may 
call a “throw back’’ to the beliefs and practices of the 
cave man, to whom every stranger was an enemy and 
all who in any degree were different from himself 
were to be regarded with suspicion, and any evidence of 
kindliness and compassion was a sign of weak- 
ness. 

So it seems to be coming to pass that in the state 
and in society the qualities to be stressed and culti- 
vated are those which will develop citizens whose 
main aim and effort are to help their class or nation to 
win, whatever the cost to other classes and other 
groups. 

Compassion, tenderness, are restricted to the chil- 
dren and those who are actually helpless. And indeed 
it seems that some are advocating a still further 
shortening of the period during which children shall be 
coddled and loved. As soon as possible, at eight 
years at most, teach them the arts of war. 

Such disciples of the philosophy of force would 
applaud the act of the Eskimo father who threw his 
small boy into the ocean with the remark that if he 
could not learn to swim he would die anyway. And 
they would have scant sympathy with the little boy 
just admitted to a foundlings’ home and who was 
heard erying that first night as if his heart would 
break, and whose plea was, “I want someone to 
love me.”’ 

While wondering whether or not I was deceiving 
myself in thus viewing with apprehension this drift 
toward paganism and away from Christianity, I heard 
on Friday evening a portion of Hendrik Van Loon’s 
broadcast which seemed to me to be in entire agree- 
ment. For he uttered a lament over the failure of 
tolerance and good will and the disappearance of 
kindliness in human relations. He deplored the rapid 
efflorescence of aggressiveness, truculence, harsh and 
cruel violence, which are seizing control and directing 
the activities of states and races. And asking himself 
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the question, ‘How is this to be stopped?”’ he sadly 
rejoined, “I do not know.” 

There is only one way to check this swing back 
to barbarism, and that is to fill our own hearts with 
the spirit we behold in this painting. If we can help 
by even a little to restore to compassion not only its 
rightful place in the Christian religion, but its posi- 
tion as one of the dominating, supremely constructive 
forces in human life everywhere, then the hour we 
spend here will not be in vain. 

And this is my thesis—the constructive value of 
compassion, sympathy, helpfulness, in state and so- 
ciety and the world. 

This picture may say to us that if it be true that a 
little child shall lead them, then what we do for chil- 
dren and the needy is not to be regarded as something 
added to life to make it more agreeable, but not es- 
sential; this altruistic effort is to be recognized as the 
very warp and woof of the fabric of civilization that is 
to wear and endure. 

No doubt coddling, consoling, comforting, may 
be overdone. But so can the doctrine and practice of 
hardness and self-reliance. It is not proved that to 
make a boy hard is to make him a man; certainly it 
will not make him a Christian man. 

Indeed, I do not not know that man is incapaci- 
tated for manhood and from filling a place where 
courage is required if sometimes he feels the need of 
comfort himself and often gives it to others in distress. 

A boy and a man were returning from a blueberry 
picking excursion with pails well filled. Suddenly the 
boy tripped and fell; his pail was upset and the berries 
scattered far and wide. The boy burst into tears, 
for evidently the berries could not be saved. The man 
helped him to salvage as many as possible and then 
talked to him gently, telling him that if all blueberries 
were picked there could be no new bushes; and some 
must be scattered on the ground to preserve the har- 
vest in the future, and those which he had lost might 
in future years produce berries that other boys would 
pick. And so he consoled the sorrowing boy and his 
tears were dried. That man appeals to me as much 
wiser than another who might have said, ‘Oh, don’t 
be foolish. Life is just one hard thing after another, 
and you’ve got to get used to it sometime. So stop 
that crying and come along.” 

I believe we would deprive life not only of some 
of its beauty and sweetness, but of its highest practical 
realism, if we were to forbid a mother to say to an in- 
jured child, ‘“Come here; I’ll kiss it and make it well.” 
To be sure, to that tenderness, indeed as a part of the 
consolation, should be added a pléa to be brave, but 
such advice alone is cold and harsh and may be even 
cruel. To be brave under pain is hard for any child 
of whatever years, and comforting sympathy will help 
to develop courage and will not in any degree sap the 
hardihood which present day leaders seem to think is 
life’s highest good. 

I will go farther and claim that, while the too 
easy life is spiritually disintegrating, yet if we receive 
none of the consolation and compassion and give none 
then are we spiritually deformed. 

Most of us will admit that Jesus lacked nothing 
of manhood, and yet we know he was gentle, kind and 
compassionate. Indeed, he seems to have made such 


qualities essential in those who sought admission into 
the kingdom of heaven. Else why did he make kind- 
ness, feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, the 
cardinal requirements in that parable of the sheep and 
the goats? 

And I am inclined to think that Jesus, strong, 
poised, balanced, self-sustained as he was, none the 
less craved sympathetic companionship. He enjoyed 
friendship and “‘the friend in need is the friend indeed.” 
That home in Bethany, we may well believe, was to 
him a haven of refuge; and those intimate friends were 
as the shadow of a great rock in a dreary land. There 
he could withdraw from the stress and danger that 
threatened and with these dear friends find calm and 
sympathetic companionship. The one day of his 
last week of life of which we have no record was in all 
probability spent in that household. Only our 
imagination can paint that picture, but we may well 
believe that the great giver of comfort was himself 
receiving like value himself. 

Now let us note something of the part played in 
the world by compassion. 

How indispensable in the relief of physical ills. 
How terrifying sickness would be were it not for the 
ministrations of sympathetic physicians and nurses. 
Hospitals are havens of comfort. The doctor’s kindly 
manner is half the cure. 

We look upon the discoverers of anesthesia and 
antisepsis as among the great benefactors of man- 
kind. And in the biography of Madame Curie it is 
made evident that both she and her husband were 
overjoyed when it was demonstrated that the radium 
they had isolated had great therapeutic value. The 
fact that they did not patent their discovery, as the 
members of the medical profession do not patent 
theirs, is proof that they are to be numbered among 
the constructive consolers of mankind. 

But more poignant and devastating than physi- 
cal ills are those of the mind and the heart. Some- 
times these are caused by the imposition of material 
misfortune: poverty, inability to find employment for 
long periods. 

We shall all agree that to be out of work is a dire 
calamity. To be obliged to live under the Damocles 
sword of too low an income is a tragedy which may 
well be dreaded. The compassionate will seek to 
bring about the better human order in which all will 
have what they need; there will be no hunger and 
cold. Therefore compassion will not rest content with 
merely binding up the wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine; and Jesus did not intend us to think that this 
was all that needs to be done. Compassion will seek 
to make a world in which there will be none who will 
suffer from robbers because there will be no robbers 
stealing human happiness. There will be no enemies 
to blast human joy. 

In other words, what this world needs is not so’ 
much that intellectual acumen which will succeed in 
winning material success and building supremacy for 
class and state, but that spirit of helpfulness which 
will lead the strong to help the weak that they may 
become strong. 

There is no better advice for men today than that 
in the old adage: Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life. A civilization which is 
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concerned mainly with getting and keeping material 


possessions and which does not give sufficient thought - 


to keeping the heart, will discover to its dismay that 
at long last it has merely committed suicide. 

Just how the better world is to come I do not 
know. I have no wisdom in that province, but I am 
sure that where there’s a heart there’s a way. That 
way will be found, but not without the compassionate 
heart. This painting offers the suggestion. In our 
imagination we see Jesus bending above all the dis- 
tressed. For that child substitute any and all the 
hungry in body and soul. 

There are men and women who have fought 
against ills within and without until they are weary 
and depressed; they are licked and say: What’s the 
use of trying more. The cards are stacked against us. 

The only human hope for such is in the compas- 
sion that may reach them from the hearts of those 
who can help. Just as the physically ill sometimes 
need a blood transfusion, and this vitalizing help com- 
ing from a strong healthy body will give them a new 
grip on life, so the morally and spiritually sick and 
despairing need a transfusion of the spirit of health 
and strength that comes from those whose own souls 
are serene and sound. 

Those who say that our system of penology is too 
mushy, that we should crack down harder on those 
who do wrong, that parole should be abolished, are 
all wrong themselves. There are faults in the re- 
demptive system that should be corrected, but the 
hard-boiled attitude, adoption of the rough treatment, 
is utterly foreign to the method of Jesus and con- 
trary to the way of God. 

The sweep of this great power of human com- 
passion is so broad and so many varieties of human 
experience might be touched upon that hours would 
be required to cover them all. There is one that ap- 
peals to me particularly at this time. 

As I look at that picture I see Jesus, a Jew, ten- 
derly bending over a boy and his mother who are 
Jews. And I feel that this is the time and place to 
say what I have long had in mind and believe should 
be said with emphasis. Our Christian civilization right 
here is meeting a test, an acid test. We are being 
weighed in the balance now. There is an article in 
a recent number of the American Hebrew, a sermon by 
a minister in a Protestant church in Keene, N. H. 
He calls his subject, ‘‘Let’s Be Christian to the Jews.”’ 

If we are inclined to climb on the juggernaut 
with the mob that persecutes the Jews today, we had 
better pause and do some clear thinking. Let us re- 
mind ourselves that the Jewish race gave us Jesus. 
We smile at the story of the little girl who said to her 
father, a bishop—and her tone evidenced that she was 
much surprised at what she had heard in Sunday 
school—“‘Daddy, was Jesus really a Jew?’ And 
upon her father’s admission of the fact she asked 
anxiously, ‘“But he became a Christian before he died, 
didn’t he?”’ We do not know the father’s answer. 
Really there is nothing amusing in the story. For 
it reveals what must have been the attitude toward 
the Jews with which that little girl was familiar. The 
opinion of them which she entertained had been 
taught to her. . 

It is not my intent to enter a plea for the Jews; 


to dilate upon the greatness of the race; to recall that 
not only Jesus but the disciples and Paul and most of 
the writers of the Bible were Jews; that we would 
have no Christian religion had it not come from Jews; 
that there have been many great Jews in the world and 
there are many such today who are contributing their 
share and more to human well-being. But I speak of 
this as it affects ourselves and the world. If we have 
not feelings of compassion for this race in their ex- 
tremity, if we are not eager to show friendliness and 
helpfulness to them, if our feelings are not those of 
kindness, then we do not belong to Christ ourselves. 
Again I say, as at the outset, I do not wonder that 
certain nations are repudiating Christianity. Their 
attitude toward the Jews being what it is, they could 
consistently do nothing else. 

You recall the little boy who, when the trainman 
called “Bethlehem, Bethlehem,” exclaimed to his 
mother, ‘Oh, mother, here’s where Jesus’ folks live.’ 
I wonder if they do—in any Bethlehem, or Phila- 
delphia, or any Christian community on earth. 
Whether or not we are among Jesus’ folks ourselves de- 
pends largely on the manner of our treatment of those 
who racially are Jesus’ folks, whatever their opinion 
of him. And in that connection we should add that 
perhaps the Jews would feel more cordial toward the 
founder of our religion if we who profess it were more 
cordial toward them. And perhaps the words of our 
text, the words of the great Jew, Isaiah, may be meant 
for us today: Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God. 

If we are inclined to excuse ourselves by em- 
phasizing the faults of the Jews, which they have, and 
the Jews themselves are the first to acknowledge it, 
let us think of Jesus, that greatest of all Jews, whom 
we have exalted as the greatest of all men, and recall 
his words, “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

One word more. In this painting Jesus stands 
before us as the great consoler. But we need to realize 
that nothing Jesus ever said or did is of much avail 
to us until we make it our own. Just to repeat, 
“Lord, Lord,” but to do not the things that he said, 
merely to be human phonograph records, running off 
old Bible phrases, amounts to nothing, effects nothing 
in us or in the world. His words, his spirit, must be- 
come a part of ourselves so that we shall think his 
thoughts and be filled with compassion. 


* * * 


THE LIMELIGHT ON OURSELVES 


The Prime Minister’s announcement in the House of Com- 
mons about the need for British publicity abroad suggests that 
people of these islands have been suffering from an “inferiority 
complex’”’ which must at all costs be overcome. One wonders 
whether it has ever occurred to the foreign reader to picture us 
as an abnormally modest and self-effacing race, or whether that 
idea presents itself to him in a humorous light. However that 
may be, we are to emerge from our self-willed obscurity and pro- 
claim our virtues abroad. A committee is to be set up, with Sir 
Robert Vansittart at its head, to co-ordinate and make more 
effective the work of various organizations which exist to create 
a better understanding of this country abroad. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation, the British Publicity Council, and the 
Travel Association are to be asked to serve on the committee. 
Other countries, the Government feels, have spent large sums of 
money in telling the world about themselves, and it is time that 
we followed their example.—M anchester Guardian. 
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Man Is Destined for Something More 


Abbot Peterson 


If a man die, shall he live again?—Rom. 14 : 14. 

HERE are a certain number of people who sin- 
T cerely desire the comfort which the conviction 

of immortality would bring them, but who have 
sadly concluded that they cannot hold such a belief 
and still retain their intellectual honesty. They want 
to believe in the reality of a future life, but too many 
difficulties block the way. Let me address myself 
particularly to this group whose intellectual scruples 
hinder the progress of their faith. Unconvinced by the 
teachings of the Bible, and unpersuaded by the tradi- 
tional arguments of the Church, they have adopted the 
scientific attitude; that is, they are open-minded, and, 
before any belief in immortality is possible for them, 
they must be shown some clear and reasonable evi- 
dence. 

Such scientific evidence is difficult to produce. 
Instead of attempting the impossible, let me try a 
simple experiment. Let me avoid all biblical phrase- 
ology. Let me refrain from reference to the teachings 
of religion, and to the traditional arguments for im- 
mortality. Let me confine myself to the two subjects 
about which we know most—ourselves and the world 
in which we live. 

I ask you to look at man and the world as dis- 
passionately and as open-mindedly as though you were 
the inhabitants of another planet, observing what 
we call human life. You see that highest form of 
animal life, which we call man, living his natural span 
of years, and then dying. During that period, his 
home is a world which provides everything his body 
needs, namely, food and shelter. That is true like- 
wise of the lower animals. They, also, live their al- 
lotted span of years and then die. They, also, find in 
the environment around them the provision for every 
bodily necessity. 

In one important respect, however, man is funda- 
mentally different from the other animals. His 
mental and spiritual endowments are immeasurably 
greater. His equipment is far larger than is actually 
necessary for life upon this planet. The very capaci- 
ties which distinguish him from the animal—his men- 
tal development, his moral sense, and his ethical and 
spiritual idealism—all these are something extra. 
They are more than he needs in order merely to exist. 

The animal, however, possesses just enough 
physical equipment to enable him to adapt himself to 
his particular environment. The wild deer in the 
Maine woods has just enough speed, keenness of vi- 
sion, and endurance, to make it possible for him to 
meet successfully the vicissitudes of existence, but 
man has much more than he needs. Man is over- 
endowed. Not only does he possess the physical at- 
tributes which any animal requires, but he has also 
been provided with a whole range of intellectual and 
moral faculties. 

What inference are we to draw from this fact that 
man has been given this extra equipment? If this 
present bodily existence is all there is to life, man’s 
overendowment is just waste; the extent of his powers 
is inconsistent with the life he has to live. Man is 


greater than his environment. Therefore, he must be 
headed toward some larger destiny, where his higher 
faculties may expand and grow. Man carries within 
himself the indications of immortality. 

We have so trained our powers of observation and 
reason that, by looking at an object, we can infer its 
purpose and its capabilities. Stand at one of the upper 
windows of the Custom House Tower in Boston and 
look down at the harbor spread out below. You see 
a ferryboat churning its slow way toward its slip 
at East Boston, and you ponder over its suitability 
for its particular purpose. It is sturdy, not graceful. 
It is broad in the beam to afford the maximum carry- 
ing capacity. 

It is built for steadiness and reliability, not speed, 
and it does exactly the job for which it was designed. 

Then turn your eyes a little to the east. There, 
alongside the Cunard dock, lies a very different type 
of vessel. She looks as a ship ought to look—long 
lines, rakish funnels, shining paint. One glance and 
you know she is intended to cross the ocean. All her 
equipment suggests a destination beyond the far 
horizon. 

If you can imagine anything so absurd, picture 
that ocean liner being given the job of the hustling 
little ferryboat, and making its way back and forth, 
back and forth, between East Boston and Atlantic 
Avenue. You would immediately say that she was 
too big and too powerful for such childish work. 
You would declare that obviously she was intended 
for the open sea, not the restricted harbor. To make 
a ferryboat out of a liner would be as ignominious as 
to make a plough-horse out of a thoroughbred. 

Here is man, with all the equipment and extra 
power of the transatlantic liner, sailing the restricted 
course of a harbor ferryboat with engines throttled 
down to half-speed. Man is destined for something 
more—some farther port than just across the harbor. 
He is built for something greater, and the only logical 
explanation of his intellectual possibilities and spiritual 
potentialities is that eventually provision for their 
fulfillment will be forthcoming in a future life of 
larger opportunity. 

One of the puzzling facts of human life is that 
body and mind do not develop at the same rate of 
growth. The Irish have a saying about a man’s life- 
time. “It is spent in twenty years a-growing, twenty 
years in bloom, twenty years a-stooping, and twenty 
year’s decline.” That describes fairly accurately 
what happens to man’s body, but what happens to 
his personality is a very different matter. 

Man’s personality seems to possess the qualities 
of indestructibility and timelessness. That is why, 
again and again, we hear people in advancing years 
say: “‘T often feel tired, but I never feel old.” 

A writer, laying down his well-worn pen for the 
last time, might well exclaim: “I have not said a 
thousandth part of what is in me.” 

“Nothing is so plain,” declared James Martineau 
on his eightieth birthday, ‘‘as that life at its fullest 
on earth is but a fragment.” 
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If this present life is all, why should our personal- 
ities keep on thus developing? The only satisfying 
answer to that question is the one word “immortality.” 

So far, I have purposely refrained from using 
religious phraseology. I suppose the considerations, 
which I have briefly outlined, are not religious argu- 
ments, and yet I wonder if some such reasoning as the 
foregoing did not unconsciously influence the faith 
of the great religious teachers of the past. What con- 
vinced the disciples of Christ on that first Easter morn- 
ing, nineteen centuries ago, that their Master had 
triumphantly passed on to a larger and richer life 
was their instinctive conviction that a soul of such 


spiritual grandeur as his simply could not be oblit- 
erated by the mere accident of death to the body. 
They intuitively felt that his spirit was too majestic 
to be confined within the limits of a few years, and 
with joyous voices they proclaimed, “‘He is risen; he 
is risen indeed.” 

Do we need more than that instinctive conviction? 
Proof of immortality may be lacking, but so also is dis- 
proof. We have the most convincing evidence for it, 
in the fact that man at his highest and best can ex- 
hibit such sublimity of spirit and such richness of per- 
sonality that eternity itself is needed for him to 
achieve his divine destiny. 


Jesus Was Right 


Barton Watson 


HE teachings of Christianity are right. ‘Love 
thy brother as thyself’’ is an economic law. It 
might be transposed into “Love thy brother for 

the sake of thyself.”” The practice of acquiring rests 
on the foundation of giving. If everyone should at- 
tempt to gain without distributing, the effort would 
fail. “Git money, and while you're gittin’ git a- 
plenty,” was a maxim belonging to the last century. 
Getting for yourself and ignoring the needs of others 
is more than selfish; it is foolish. It can’t succeed in 
an age of mass production. 

Imagine a super-genius inventing a machine 
that would automatically produce everything that 
people need, and suppose that the inventor retains 
control of the machine in order to gain all the advan- 
tages for himself. He would sell his goods to the public 
and, since he would be under no necessity for paying 
wages and dividends, he would soon have possession 
of all the buying power in existence, and no new buy- 
ing power would be created. Whataman! He would 
soon own the world. He would have more than the 
omnipotence of Joseph’s Pharaoh when he had cor- 
nered the grain supply while the rest of the world was 
in famine. The first year, he would take the people’s 
money in exchange for his abundance; the next year 
he would take the cattle and the land; the third year 
he would get possession of the bodies of the people 
and reduce them to slavery as the price of their exist- 
ence. He would have his machine, the world’s wealth 
and the power of a despot, but he would have no mar- 
ket for his goods. 

The nearer business approaches a complete con- 
trol over the supply of goods, the nearer it approaches 
the depletion of its market, unless, at the same time, 
it supplies its customers with enough buying power to 
enable them to use its output. It must give in order 
to keep gaining, and its gains will be in proportion 
to its spending in the form of wages and profits. In- 
dustry creates whatever market it has by disbursing 
all it receives in the form of income. Its market would 
be wider if it could only distribute more than it now 
receives. 

Every business recession starts in times of pros- 
perity. While the factories are buzzing with activity, 
the farmers may face low agricultural prices and high 
prices for all they buy; new equipment in the mills 
may displace a few employees, and those who are still 


at work may take fright and check their expenditures 
to prepare for the future. A crisis starts before pay- 
rolls show much decline, because workers reduce their 
expenditures in expectation of losing their jobs. 
When buying lessens, prices fall, banks draw in the 
purse-strings, money becomes tight, the investing 
public becomes alarmed, and down goes the stock 
market in a heap and the nation’s activity ends in 
stagnation. All this would not have happened if the 
prosperity of farmers and everyone else had been the 
chief concern of business. 

The Church has been apathetic in enforcing the 
rule of brotherhood; in fact some church members do 
not know that loving our brothers is a law of business 
that cannot be ignored without causing disaster. 

It has seemed good to the Church to consider itself, 
and it has been chiefly concerned with filling its empty 
pews. It has paid little heed to poverty and misery. 
It has forgotten the unemployed. It has forgotten 
that it holds in its keeping a law that demands the 
removal of poverty before industry can operate suc- 
cessfully and without periodical crises. It has for- 
gotten the aged, who are universally unemployed be- 
cause of the wasting disease called senescence that 
always ends in death; it has forgotten the pining of the 
young for a chance such as their fathers had. It has 
sung hymns and talked brotherhood, but it has failed 
to put the kingdom of God and His righteousness first, 
and it has failed to emphasize ‘‘Love thy neighbor (thy 
brother) with the same earnestness and passion that 
we love ourselves, and for the sake of our continued 
prosperity.”” Love is fellow feeling in action; it is not 
a sentiment or a sugarplum to be rolled under our 
tongues. It is something to do. It calls for effort. 
Everything we do to insure incomes to the unfortunate 
increases prosperity. The utmost concern for every 
neighbor who is unable to buy the necessities of life 
is sane business, and it is also sane religion, and the 
only religion that will ever fill the pews. Human in- 
terest (called compassion) was a characteristic of the 
Christ. For lack of it the Church has become un- 
Christlike and has suffered decline. 

The day of apathy has passed. The bold stand 
must be taken. The business world will always re- 
main limited in its prosperity until, under our money 
economy, every individual is provided with an ample 
income. The larger the income, the greater will be the 
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gains of business. Let the Church save its soul by 
following Christ and teaching the common sense 
proposition that we must love the least of our brothers 
as we love ourselves, for this is a law of business. 

In its crude expression it is that business must 


finance its own market to the degree in which it ex- 
pects to enjoy returns; the more we give the more we 
receive. And nobody in misfortune must be forgot- 
ten in the giving. Every soul in America is badly 
needed as a customer. 


New Bottles and No Wine 


Sheldon Shepard 


T all began—this thought in my mind—when an 
ardent Fundamentalist crusader told me he 
could accept the entire bond of fellowship and 

statement of faith of the Universalist Church. At the 
time I was so surpr sed—almost shocked—by his 
words that I could not analyze the situation. I could 
only inwardly gasp: “What is wrong if we have no 
more definite place in the world than that? Shouldn’t 
we declare our faith in terms this reactionary would 
not accept? Are we unable to formulate our convic- 
tions? Or are we bankrupt of issues?” 

When I next had time, I got off by myself with 
this statement of the bond of fellowship and underly- 
ing faith, which I value so much. As a beacon light, 
we have been carrying it regularly on the front page 
of our church bulletin. I began to see what my friend 
meant. And I recalled his parting words: “I believe 
all that. But that is only a starting-point. You 
haven’t anything at all—only a place to begin.”’ 

I received another setback when I talked with a 
Roman Catholic friend about our statement concern- 
ing the authority of truth. I asked him if he could 
accept that proposition. “Certainly,” he replied. 
“The truth as it has been revealed and as it will be 
revealed by the Holy Father.” 

Considerably disturbed, I thought of asking per- 
sons of different social attitudes their opinions of our 
determination to “do the will of God as Jesus revealed 
it and to co-operate in establishing the kingdom for 
which he lived and died,” and of our faith in “the 
power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God.” But I remembered that such procedure is 
not necessary. For I see Universalists arguing for 
and against preparedness, for and against the closed 
shop, for and against the use of tobacco, for and 


against a planned economy, for and against the civil’ 


rights of despised minorities, for and against providing 
the means of abundant living for all. 

So I began to see how conservatives in religion, 
reactionaries in politics, authoritarians in dogma, 
militarists and exploiters—all could join with liberals, 
progressives, pacifists and collectivists in accepting 
the Universalist statement. After our careful provi- 
sion of an important statement we have only a common 
denominator for Christianity. We really do not stand 
for anything distinctive. The statement would be 
superb for a Federation or a Community Church. 
Are we ready to give up all individuality as a de- 
nomination and become ‘“‘just one more church’’? 

I thought of the words of Jesus: 

“Neither do men put new wine into old bottles; 
else the bottles break and the wine runneth out, and 
the bottles perish: but they put new wine into new 
bottles, and both are preserved.” (Matt. 9 : 17.) 


Here is an assignment of the task of the liberal— 
to furnish both new bottles and new wine. He must 
provide the general bases and concepts upon which the 
progressive thought of each day may be founded. 
And he should put into those generalizations the 
content of definite application for the day. 

One part of this work the liberal movement has 
done—and done well. Liberalism, as it is contempo- 
rarily interpreted, has furnished new wine-skins for 
the wine of purpose, activity and achievement. The 
creeds of Orthodoxy, even the five points beyond 
which we recently advanced, are not suitable con- 
veyors of the message of today. But the present 
statement of the Universalist General Convention— 
what a wine-skin for new wine. A suitable container 
for the life-filled program for today. 

But we have no wine! 

Any one can carry any kind of wine of thought, 
intent or deed within these new bottles. Sometimes 
we even rejoice that it is so. We think it enough that 
we are tolerant of all, as though tolerance could never 
be the companion of enthusiasm. Except in a man 
(or a church) passionately on fire with purpose, toler- 
ance is not a virtue. Too often it represents the lazi- 
ness of indifference or an escape from defeat. Are we 
merely a collection of people who will be tolerant 
of each other? So isa bridge club. 

We do not belittle achievement already made 
when we point out that there are other fields to in- 
vade. We rejoice that the new containers are pro- 
vided, so that when we have the consecration to pro- 
vide the wine, it will not have to be poured into old 
decaying forms which would always be in danger of 
giving way, spilling the wine and destroying the 
bottles. 

In such a position we see our progressive ‘‘ortho- 
dox’”’ churches and brethren. Their wine-skins are 
not new, but often they are carrying the wine! Lib- 
eral action stretches the old forms to the danger- 
point. We have the new bottles, and we think that is 
enough. So weare slipping. The liberal movement is 
decaying. Weare on the down grade. And this is the 
reason. As far as our fundamental statement goes, 
there is not one distinctive thing about us. When the 
fight over universal salvation subsided, we subsided. 
We refused to go ahead where the battle still rages. 
Our fires are comfortable home-fires. 

The Universalist Church will begin to grow when 
it puts wine into its new bottles—when it tells what zs 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it, and describes the 
kingdom for which he lived and died—when it says 
what a God of all-conquering love would have us do 
about war, pride and poverty—when it points the 
direction of the spiritual leadership of Jesus—when it 
shows what the supreme worth of every human per. 
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sonality demands of government and business—when 
it declares the truth that is now known—when it leads 
men in the definite expression of good will and sacri- 
ficial spirit which will establish the kingdom of God. 
‘That will mean action, strife, divisions, opposition. 
But what gave birth to the denomination? Whence 
came the power which now wanes? What else will 
revive its fire? 

Liberalism has served the purposes of unfolding 
thought in laying sounder bases for procedure. The 
future will always be in debt to the movement, es- 
pecially to the Universalist and Unitarian denomina- 
tions. 

But our usefulness need not be ended, as now 
threatens. Except for these general statements, now 
widely accepted, we are not the liberals of today. 
Others carry the wine, while we hold the new bottles. 
On every front, someone is ahead of us, bearing the 
brunt of the campaign. We carry the empty bottles 
about which no one cares; others bear the wine the 
carrying of which makes the only real value of the 
containers. 

We are now even withdrawing from the policy 
of adopting resolutions in our conventions. The 
reason usually advanced is that they do no good. I 
wonder if the secret reason may not be that we are 
unwilling to risk even that much of an application of 
the truths we say we believe. We do not wish to be 
committed to particularization. 

These are the reasons we merely ride along on 
momentum. Vitality is seen in those organizations 
which go farther than beautiful generalizations. Our 
present attitudes, if I may change the figure, are an 
open door. They are not the journey. 

* * * 


THE MASSES OF CHINA AND JAPAN 
A Meeting at Braintree 


Vivip word pictures of the tragic plight of the masses of 
people in Japan and China, augmented by the miseries. of 
militaristic imperialism, were presented on Tuesday evening, 
April 5, by Miss Haru Matsui and Frank Su, at the mass meeting 
held in the parish house of All Souls Church, Braintree, Mass. 
Dr. G. H. Leining, the minister, after welcoming the audience, 
introduced Rev. Forrest R. Brown, minister of the South Con- 
gregational Church, who presided. 

Miss Matsui, first introduced, appealed for sympathy and 
help in the struggle of her people, the Japanese, to establish more 
democratic government, more humane institutions, in the midst 
cof their feudalistic wealth, landlordism, and despotic militarism. 
She pictured peasants, forty-eight percent of the population, 
virtually starving, paying sixty percent of their crops to their 
landlords, necessarily borrowing money for fertilizers, tools, life, 
at from thirty to 300 percent interest; daughters of peasants sold 
into prostitution to enable their families to live—these daughters 
often imprisoned in large cities, “birds in cages,” to entertain 
male tourists. She likewise pictured the unhappy conditions of 
modern industrialism in Japan, the sufferings of the families, 
wives and children, left destitute by departed soldiers, and the 

hundreds of courageous, humane liberals being herded off to 
jails to silence their opposition to imposed misery and the added 
unendurable burden of enforced military conquest. ‘‘My people, 
like yours, want peace,” said Miss Matsui, as she ended her 
address with an appeal for economic boycott—refusal to sell 
metals, oil, munitions to Japan, and refusal to buy her products 
until the power of the militarists is broken. 

Mr. Su, with graphic vigor, told of China’s similar landlord- 
ism, identical inhuman interest rates, the occasionally recurring 
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bloody struggles of the peasants to keep life through the land. 
The Chinese “‘Reds’’ he likened to Jeffersonian Democrats, and 
to them he also gave credit for the “missionary work” among the 
masses of Chinese and the soldiers which resulted in cessation of 
civil war for united resistance to further Japanese seizures of 
territory. The necessity of colonization as a Japanese justifica- 
tion, Mr. Su controverted by showing Japan’s failure to settle 
in lands already conquered. Japan is fully capable of supplying 
her own food. The invasion of China he ascribed to the effort of 
the feudal and army groups, who desire to turn Japanese at- 
tention from domestic governmental and economic reform, and 
to a desire to conquer and rule the Orient. In consequence, he 
stated, Japan faces collapse. China’s guerrilla warfare will break 
Japan. ‘Japan has ample munitions factories; China has not, and 
the enforcement of your present ‘neutrality law’ would handicap 
China in her struggle for independence.” Vividly Mr. Su por- 
trayed the continuing effort to educate his people—the teaching 
of a latinized script, the call to national consciousness. ‘‘The 
war will delay all this, but China is not dying-—a new China is 
being born!” 

Miss Matsui was educated at the Japanese Christian College, 
and did graduate study at George Washington University and 
Columbia. She has translated Japanese classics into English, 
and English works, including ““The Good Earth” by Pearl Buck, 
into Japanese. She is a contributor to China Today and other 
magazines. 

Mr. Su is a graduate of a Chinese university, did graduate 
work at the University of Wisconsin, has an A. M. degree from 
Harvard, and is now a candidate for the degree of Ph. D. at 
Harvard. He is at present on the staff of China Today. 

G. He as 


* * * 


IDSA Le 


Some years ago I was in the house, in Warsaw, of Stephan 
Ossowiecki, an engineer and former factory owner in Czarist 
Russia, a friend of the late Professor Richet, the renowned 
physiologist and psychical researcher of Paris. Ossowiecki has 
remarkable clairvoyant powers and the Polish police have some- 
times called for his aid. Not unnaturally then I was anxious to 
seize the chance of testing his prowess in this direction. Would 
he show me what he could do? 

Ossowiecki invited me to step from the salon where we 
were talking, through an intervening room to the dining-room 
beyond. There I had to sit down and draw as rapidly as I could 
any design I liked. In a few minutes it was done—I, in the far- 
thermost room, hastily penning my design, signing it, and sealing 
it in an envelope, Ossowiecki in the adjoining room striding up 
and down, calling out ‘“‘Vite, vite’ . . . . and (this to a friend in 
the salon) “he is drawing a circle and lines, a cross, a circle and a 
cross.”’ Remarkably, Ossowiecki already knew what I had drawn. 
Returning to the salon, I handed him the envelope. Clasping it 
tightly with both hands, Ossowiecki quickly drew upon it an 
exact reproduction of the design it enclosed. 

There is nothing outstandingly novel about this performance, 
except perhaps its dramatic efficiency. Was it an example of 
telepathy or of clairvoyance? Did Ossowiecki read my mind, or 
did he perceive supernormally the ‘“‘image’’ of the design? The 
latter alternative is the more probable in this case, but the modus 
operandi is not now in question. I cite this case as just one 
rather striking example of what a noted investigator calls E.S. P. 

What is E. 8. P.? I can best explain by reminding readers 
of an old but now (as I believe) totally discredited dogma. Ac- 
cording to a common assumption the mind is completely de- 
pendent on sense-perception for its knowledge of the outside 
world: the senses are, so to speak, the gateways of the mind, the 
only means by which the human personality can contact the world 
at large. Any other theory but this was scientific heresy. Yet, 
all the while, certain things were happening to quite ordinary 
people which seemed to discredit this assumption—cases of so- 
called ‘‘second sight,’ mind-reading, pre-cognition and the like. 
Clearly, if certain people can, for example, occasionally perceive 
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what is taking place at some distant spot—as Swedenborg “‘saw”’ 
the great fire at Stockholm, hundreds of miles away-—then, if 
these reports are credible, the dogma that sense-perception 
governs the mind is inadmissible. There must be some other 
gateway, some means of perception other than the recognized 
gateways of hearing, sight, touch, etc. What is it? Actually 
nobody precisely knows. All we know is that extra-sensory per- 
ception is a fact. This fact—or theory, if it be preferred—is 
called, for brevity, E.S. P. ‘ 

E. S. P. is an omnibus formula covering various kinds of 
mental activity for which sensory experience cannot account. 
Tt is not a “sixth sense,’’ as some people have assumed, but, as 
the words connote, an extra or non-sensorial function of the 
mind; its significance lies not in any seeming ‘“‘miraculous”’ per- 
formance of the persons possessing it (and its incidence is prob- 
ably far more widespread than we imagine), but in the conclusion 
to which it inevitably points—that the human mind is capable of 
acting independently of the physical organism, unrestricted by 
the mechanism of body and brain. 

“Of course!’’ some people will exclaim, “‘we knew that all 
the time.’’ Maybe! But not all popular assumptions are fac- 
tually correct, and the scientist has to walk warily, step by 
step, advancing from the known to the unknown, proving his 
case objectively by repeatable experiments. It is exactly this 
which Dr. J. B. Rhine and his collaborators have done, and are 
continuing to do, at Duke University, U. S. A., one of the three 
universities now engaged in research in the parapsychological 
field. Consideration of space prevents my giving an account of 
this work in all its interesting detail; but its importance in break- 
ing down the materialistic psychology of recent years cannot 
be put too high. The interested reader may now read for himself 
Dr. Rhine’s own description of the Duke experiments in his book 
“New Frontiers of the Mind” (Faber, 7s. 6d). There is nothing 
dry about the book, like the same author’s “‘Extra Sensory Per- 
ception;”’ it is a masterly popularly written survey of the subject; 
and it tells, among much of equal interest, of one exceptionally 
gifted man who called twenty-five specially designed “playing” 
cards in a row correctly, under laboratory conditions. ‘‘The 
odds,” says Dr. Rhine, “against this feat having been due to 
pure and undiluted chance are 298,023,223,876,953,125 to 1.” 

Dramatic? Yes; but the work demands a dogged, even 
wearisome perseverance, a quality Dr. Rhine combines with a 
cautious enthusiasm for the work he is doing; and we are grate- 
ful. If his research as yet tells us nothing that is new, it definitely 
puts telepathy and clairvoyance on the scientific map. And that 
is no mean contribution to modern knowledge—The Inquirer, 


London. 
* * * 


CRABBED YOUTH 


Despite the stock criticisms leveled against the rising gen- 
eration, another idea has emerged in the near past. Jokesmiths 
and comedy writers have made light of it, but evidence that 
serious children are trying to keep frivolous parents in line is 
given with disconcerting actuality in a letter to the New York 
Times from a youth of eighteen. Writing to protest against the 
routine allegations mentioned at the beginning of this paragraph 
—the charge that ‘‘the youth of today are disrespectful and flip- 
pant’’—this young man expresses the belief that this charge is 
“flung out as a smoke screen to conceal deficiencies in our elders 
of which they are too painfully cognizant.’’ That he, too, is 
painfully cognizant of these deficiencies immediately appears. 
He asserts that while the young men and women of his acquant- 
ance are discussing world affairs, their parents and teachers seem 
more concerned with frivolities, and brings the charge home by 
referring to the Big Apple marathon participated in by faculty 
members of a mid-western college. He then cites the case of a 
fine young female fellow student whose study hours are encroached 
upon and whose class standing is endangered because she is 
dragged out several nights a week by a dance-crazy father. He 
concludes magnanimously by saying that, of course, “every 
American father is not so frivolous as this one;’’ but it is his 


opinion that if he and his kind ‘‘succeed in saving civilization, it 
will be in spite of, not because of, the older generations.”’ We 
should be interested indeed in meeting someone who can laugh 
this off. It should make wonderful material for a farce; but some- 
how it doesn’t.—The Commonweal. 

*) Be) se 

A Scotsman from the remote Highlands paid his first visit 
to London. On arriving at Euston, a voice said, “Taxi, sir?” 

Donald shook his head. 

After exploring London our Scottish friend went on to 
Bristol. On emerging from the station he heard the familiar 
Haile hax. Sites , 

“No, thank ye,” he bawled. ‘I said ‘No’ in London and I 


meant it. Now stop following me about.”—Exchange. 
ee eet 


A PLEA FOR ETHICS 
Henry Garfield Fenton 


May a mortal know ought of creation? 
Or what reason for life being here? 

May a human assume that the conscience 
Is a weakness, at which he may jeer? 


Whence came the first life to our planet? 
Why so fierce the brief struggle to rise? 
May mere man comprehend there’s no limit 

To wisdom, to age, or to size? 


May it be there exist living beings, 
Perhaps older than our nascent race, 

Who live on unseen distant planets, 
Near the suns of the vast outer space? 


May our stars be the small unseen atoms 
Of a universe larger by far? 

Or may each of the atoms we know of, 
To a smaller world, be a great star? 


May uncountable millions of beings 
In those tiny worlds live and die, 
Having passed through a whole evolution 
While a lightning flash lightens the sky? 


May we think, as the atheist argues, 
That nothing directs the great scheme? 

That of any thought, other than human, 
We fail to find even a gleam? 


In this world filled with yearnings and strivings,, 
Where we live such a short span of years, 

Is it meet that we harry our neighbors? 
Have we right to seek joy in their tears? 


Even skeptics may still hold to faith in 
A superior guidance of things, 

When they see how the wave-lengths all differ, - 
What changes the smallest change brings. 


It may be the heart that can tell us, 
When reason and faith can’t agree, 

That our fathers were right to give credence 
To things that the mind fails to see. 


No proof may be found in our science 
Of existence to follow our doom, 

Yet deep in our hearts we believe in 
A life coming after the tomb. 


Then why not be kind to our fellows, 
And truthful and honest and square? 
Let’s leave with the conscience unburdened, 
And the hope we continue somewhere. 


ca a i tl 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DO YOU WISH TO SEND TWO BOYS TO COLLEGE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I shall be glad to correspond immediately with some person 
who would like to put two high grade and promising boys through 
Tufts College. The situation is this: The two boys are brothers, 
the sons of a factory-worker who can by no possibility contribute 
to the costs of higher education. Both boys are in the very 
highest rank in a large senior class in high school; both took the 
competitive examination for a full scholarship at Tults, and both 
passed it with such high grades that they were in the selected 
group of fifty who were personally interviewed by the alumni 
secretary. But since there are but six scholarships available, it is 
probable that either or both of the boys may fail to win one. 
Even if they should win one, it would leave one boy unprovided 
for and the other needing $500 in addition to his scholarship 
(for $800 a year is the lowest estimate). Having interviewed 
these boys personally, having talked with their parents and the 
high school principal, I feel perfectly sure that both boys will 
make good. They are in no way related to me. They do not 
attend my church. But as I view it here are two first-class 
“investments” for some person able to finance a college education 
($3200 for each). Some person who is not married, some one who 
is married but childless, or some who one has put a son or daugh- 
ter through college and would like to do more. Here is a fine 
opportunity. Had I the means this would be my favorite type 
of investment. Immediate action is necessary. 

If you are interested please address me at 8 Division Street, 
Danbury, Conn. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* Ok 


HISTORY MISNAMED AND MISPLACED? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The title of this is in the form of a question with a certain 
implication, it is true. My article on the personnel of a Uni- 
versalist family who entered very vitally into the making of a 
Universalist church was sent for you to give an appropriate 
title and to place where wanted, but it was said it was not meant 
for “Reactions,” where, with the heading “The Late Frank 
Scott” (!) it was put. 

There was nothing in it descriptive of his personal life and 
character and accomplishments apart, but much suggested by 
his death as one of the heads, the last, of a notable group of 
families; what the sisters did in starting a Sunday school for the 
children of the brothers, which in three months’ time had an en- 
rollment of fifty; how a preaching service in their home was next 
carried to a hall where, not long after, a church was organized 
and where, shortly after that, with the fine influence of a little 
group of sterling families, people came to a service, some stand- 
ing through it and others without seats (or standing-room, it was 
implied) went away. The interesting story was told with as 
much self-effacement of the writer as the facts permitted, de- 
scribing successive events with the culmination of the building 
and dedication of a Universalist church—all together making 
a unique part of the history of Universalism in southern Ohio. 

Shall we make and write history and have it ignored or 
pigeon-holed, wrongly labeled, where it will not be recognized for 
what it is? 

It is regretted that the article was not given a title true to 
the contents before it was sent, so true that it would carry in 
itself the suggestion to print in the Leader in ten point type and 
place among articles of possibly less importance. 

Of course, we must have charity for editors who are be- 
sieged with articles to consider, and beset besides with a multi- 
plicity of extra worries, and are sometimes away from the office 
doing good, which is rightly reported. 

Listen, reader, to this confession or apology that came some 
months ago and might have gone to another or others when some~- 


thing went wrong in the office: “With your careful scholarship, it 
is difficult for you to visualize conditions in a newspaper office 
when we are very short-handed. We handle so many items and 
manuscripts and have so very many things going at once, that 
it is rather hard to always make special requests such as yours 
fitin. Iwas away and,” etc. 

Pardon? Did I hear the entreaty across the miles? Yes, 
dear editor, you are pardoned, but do not let such a thing happen 
again! 

This is a Reaction. 
was not. 


The short article sent on March 12 


Charles C. Conner. 
East Northfield, Mass. 


He oF 
A GREAT COURSE OF YALE LECTURES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Annual! Convocation of the Yale University Divinity 
School will be held this year following Easter on April 18, 19 
and 20. A program of the lectures to be delivered at that time 
is given below. These lectures are open to the public without 
charge, and all ministers are cordially invited to attend. The 
lectures will be delivered in Marquand Chapel of the Sterling 
Divinity Quadrangle, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 
The Convocation opens, and the first lecture will be delivered 
at 2.15 p. m., Monday, April 18. A limited number of guests 
may secure rooms at the Divinity School for one dollar a night, 
and applications should be addressed to the Dean’s Office. 

Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching—‘‘We Prophesy in 
Part.” Dean Willard L. Sperry, Harvard University Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. I. The Austerity of Prophecy. 
II. The Prophet’s Woe. III. The Christian Prophet. 1V. The 
Edification of the Church. V. The Cult of Unconventionality. 
VI. Our Professional Skills. VII. The Timeliness of Our 
Sermons. 

Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures—‘‘Religion and Philos- 
ophy Inseparable.’’ Prof. Wilmon Henry Sheldon, Ph. D., 
Yale University, New Haven. I. Why Religion Needs Philos- 
ophy. II. Why Philosophy Needs Religion. III. What Re- 
ligion Contributes to Philosophy. IV. What Philosophy Con- 
tributes to Religion. 

Alumni Lecture—“The Focus of Our Faith.’’ The Rev. Rex 
Stowers Clements, Ph. D., Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

New Haven Tercentenary Address—“The Origin and the 
Development of the New Haven Theocracy.” The Rev. Oscar 
Edward Maurer, D. D., Center Congregational Church, New 
Haven. 

Luther A. Weigle. 


Ok 


OUR TITLE A MISNOMER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in The Christian Leader of March 26, “Con- 
scription of Industry in War Time,” like the title of the bill it 
supports, is a misnomer. The Minority Report, signed by three 
members of the House Committee, themselves World War 
veterans, says: “It (the May Bill) is dishonest because it does 
none of the things it says it does. It takes absolutely no profits 
out of war, equalizes no burdens and does not promote peace. 
This is a draft of human labor. . . . There is not a-line or a word 
in the measure that in any way curbs profiteering.” 

But one thing it does do—it makes of the executive an abso- 
lute dictator. In your editorial you speak of a war-time dictator 
with equanimity, but one whose power is usurped for the emerg- 
ency and one to whom such power is calmly voted in time of peace 
are two different things. When and if this bill passes, immediately 
upon outbreak of war, our civil courts might as well close their 
doors, for all, at least of military age, are inducted into the army, 
hence subject, not to civil action, but the military court-martial. 
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Section 10 of the bill provides that the President (not the courts, 
but the President) has the power to fine $100,000 or imprison for 
one year, or both, any person, corporation or association violating 
this act or any orders, rules or regulations issued by those ad- 
ministering the act. Therefore, if I, as a minister, wish to pro- 
test our new ‘“‘war to end war” the President merely needs to issue 
an order forbidding such protest, and if I persist, I am guilty of 
‘‘violating orders, rules or regulations issued by those administer- 
ing the act.” 

Some of us know that when this country again sets out to 
‘‘make the world safe for democracy’”’ some such repressive meas- 
ure is certain to be passed, but we cannot help feeling that to ask 
us to accept it in time of peace is just a little too much. The very 
fact that the same men who robbed the government during the 
last war through the “Old Hickory” scandals, etc., not only are 
not opposing this bill, but in some cases actively supporting it, 
should be evidence enough that it does not “take the profits out 
of war.” 

We have no desire to question the right of the editor of The 
Christian Leader to express his convictions through the paper he 
edits, but we feel it necessary to emphasize that, after all, he is 
expressing his convictions, not those of the denomination. 

Lewis R. Lowry. 

Galveston, Ind. 


WHENCE CAME MAN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some time ago the Leader carried an editorial expressing the 
belief that this life is only a beginning. 

The Christian Church has always held that belief, and 
teaches as with authority our final destiny, but is silent about 
the way by which we came. It tells us man is a dual being, a 
natural man and a spiritual man, that the natural man abides 
for a time and returns to earth, while the spirit lives on into 
eternity. Where does the union of these two take place? 


“The Books teach Darkness was, at first of all 
And Brahm, sole meditating in that night: 
Look not for the Beginning there, nor any light: 
Veil after veil will lift—but there must be 
Veil upon veil behind.” 


What lies behind those many veils? 

Is the soul of man a newly created spirit that in some mys- 
terious manner enters into man at birth? Then life here is truly 
a beginning. 

Is this soul a spirit that from the beginning has entered into 
and guided some man through life on earth and then returned 
whence it came to await opportunity to guide some other and 
repeat the circle over and over? The Christian Church does not 
accept this idea, though many eastern peoples do. 

Has the spirit that becomes the soul of man had a separate 
existence from the beginning, and waited through the eternal 
past to become the soul of some particular man? Would not 
such a spirit have had experiences in all that waiting time, mem- 
ories of which it would communicate to man? If not, could the 
few days it abides with the man so impress his personality on it 
that it would bear it through all the years of eternity? 

Or, is not man’s soul a part of that Breath of Life that God 
breathed into man, that he became a living soul, that has come 
down through the ages along with the natural man? 

If we accept this idea does not this present life become just 
a continuing of those that have gone before, and is not what we 
call heredity the influence of experiences in past lives upon the 
present one, or may we say memories of experiences in the past 
which the soul brings with it into this life? 

While the answers to all these questions remain hidden be- 
hind the veils, the Church tells us that other veil that hangs 
between the realm of the living and that of the dead was lifted 
once in the long ago, so that men could see beyond it, but there 
have always been some who doubted. : 


“The dew is on the lotus, the sunrise comes, 
The dewdrop slips into the shining sea.” 


And when for me the night is o’er and the sunrise comes, 
may the memories of earth go with me into that forgetfulness we 
call death, and let whatever is divine in me return to and become 
a part of that Divinity from which it came, even as the jewel 
from the lotus leaf is no more a dewdrop but becomes a part of 
the shining sea. 

I.G. 
: ES * 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

An article in the March 26 number of the Leader is of special 
significance in that it voices an opinion which is coming to prevail 
very widely among non-church people. I refer to Stanard Dow 
Butler’s piece upon the ‘‘Religion of Jesus, the Church and the 
Modern World.” The same sentiment was expressed recently 
as reported in an interview by Cardinal Hayes. He said: ‘‘We’ve 
lost sight of the proper formula given us by Christ. That is, 
Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ Another well-known writer 
has said, ‘‘Unquestionably Christianity is not the religion of 
Jesus.”” The question is sometimes asked, ‘Is Christianity a 
failure?” The answer might be, it has never been tried, if the 
preceding statements are correct. It is somewhat puzzling that a 
person may be a constant attendant at a church service and in a. 
whole year hear not one sermon based upon a saying of Jesus as 
a text, or hear read as scripture a parable or a chapter contain- 
ing his sayings. The same is noticeable in reading the sermon 
subjects often reported in religious papers. 

The denominations are making extraordinary efforts in 
these days to awaken an interest in the Church, and no end of 
devices are resorted to in the adoption of rituals and ceremonies 
thought to be attractive. It might be worth while to concentrate 
upon the teachings of Jesus and their application to present day 
living as a new experiment. There would certainly be enough 
dynamite in it to keep congregations awake. 

From the Pews. 
* * 
CONGENIAL AND SYMPATHETIC FRIENDS IN 
TEXAS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My wife has been sick, has to sit up all the time in bed or 
chair, and has been longing for one of your special articles, and 
when I read yours in this week’s Leader, ‘“‘When the Mockingbird 
Sings,’’ she said, ““How good that sounds. Iam glad to know he 
is writing that kind of articles again, and wish he would write 
more of them.” 

She was taken sick about a year and a half ago, and a year 
ago had to go to bed for one month. She did very nicely during 
the summer, but on January 11 had to take to bed again. She 
has improved but still needs the attention of her sister, Mrs. 
H. A. Poage of Waco, who has been with us most of the time. 

We are interested in birds and have many which make this. 
place their home. 

W. H. Rollins. 

Cleburne, Texas. 

* tok 


HOLINESS AND HAPPINESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am wondering whether my friend and former parishioner,. 
Rayam S. Moyer, is quite sure that those Siamese twins of Uni-- 
versalism—holiness and happiness—are inseparably connected? 
My view is that if a man is holy and at the same time keenly 
aware of the sins and miseries of these parlous times, then he can. 
not be happy, and, conversely, if he is happy under such con- 
ditions as now exist, then he can not be holy. Jesus was holy, but. 
he certainly was not happy when he wept over the sins of Jeru- 
salem. 

J.L. Dowson. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


= 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AWARENESS 


“T am determined to enlarge the area of 
my social awareness,”’ said Zona Gale in 
enunciating a credo. It is a refreshing and 
significant thing to notice that she does 
not start with the words “‘I believe,” but 
with the words “I am determined,” and 
she follows these words of action with other 
words that have special meaning to people 
interested in religious education. ‘To 
enlarge the area of... . awareness.”’ 
The Easter season offers a definite oppor- 
tunity for the alert superintendent and 
teacher to do that very thing, with the 
pupils and for the pupils. It is very im- 
portant to have people in the world whose 
chief function is to point at objects and 
realities and say, “Come and see.’”’ The 
act of looking at and taking notice of 
beautiful, worthy and wonderful things is 
an absolute condition for spiritual growth. 
It is a searching question to ask yourself, 
“During this Easter season, what have I 
noticed, what have I pointed out, what 
have I seen that needed attention called to 
it?” The answer will be a revelation of 
you and your values. 

There is a very great danger that many 
church school teachers will tend to do 
one of two things with the possibilities of 
the Easter days. On the one hand, they 
may present the Haster story so literally, 
so rigidly, that it will be ultimately incred- 
ible. On the other hand, realizing the dif- 
ficulties of making the story meaningful, 
teachers may side-step the whole matter 
and talk as earnestly as a Nazi pagan about 
the beauties of returning spring-time—and 
nothing more. This is not the place to at- 
tempt an outline of how to present the 
Easter narrative. It is simply a plea to 
recognize the fact that many important 
elements cluster about this season—the 
conception of a living universe, the cosmic 
law of returning seasons, the mystery and 
beauty of things that grow, the human 
facts behind Jesus’ death, the conception 
of a continuing life of the soul. To be 
aware of these elements is to present your- 
self with a problem and with an oppor- 
tunity. To make a beginning at sowing 
seeds that will grow into ‘‘trees planted by 
the rivers of water’’ is no small thing to do. 
To have an open-eyed explanation of an 
old and problematic story is vastly better 
than pronouncing a thunderous negative. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot says that every 
soul has a “growing edge,” there is some 
point at which it has need for the Real 
Thing. He sees personality as something 
which seeks to grow in such qualities as 
courage, understanding, reverence, ten- 
derness, appreciation and love. It is 
death to stifle these qualities; it is life to 
expand them, enlarge them and deepen 
them. ‘‘Lord, let me be aware!” 

Max A. Kapp, President G. S.S. A. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE OPPORTU- 
NITIES 


First on the calendar is the institute 
sponsored by Universalists of North Caro- 
lina at Shelter Neck. The dates this year 
are June 13-19. Especially for teachers 
and officers is the course on “Improving 
Your Church School,” to be taught by Miss 
Harriet G. Yates of the G.S.S. A. staff. 

On the west coast, Unitarians are inyit- 
ing Universalists to share in two institutes 
their Department of Religious Education is 
setting up, one for leaders in the San 
Francisco area, the other for workers in 
southern California. The first will be held 
at Asilomar, Monterey Peninsula, June 
19-24; the second at Barton School, 
Topanga Canyon, June 26-July 1. 

Dates for the Mid-West Institute at 
Turkey Run and the Religious Education 
Institute sponsored by the G. 8. 8S. A. at 
Ferry Beach coincide, July 17-24. At the 
first named the course for church school 
leadership, provided each year by the 
G.S.S. A., will be taught by Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff, Ed. D., of Tufts College. As 
Executive Secretary of the Universalist 
General Convention, he is representing that 
organization officially at the institute. 
However, his connection with the G. S. 
S. A., through many years, and the place 
he occupies in the religious education world 
today, qualify him as a representative too 
of the religious education interests of the 
denomination. His course will have to do 
with teaching—learning how to teach 
effectively in the church school, and will 
be given twice each day, once for ex- 
perienced, and again for potential or in- 
experienced, teachers. 

Other courses, planned by the Mid- 
West Board, will be of help to church 
school workers. It is hoped that many 
churches in this area will take advantage of 
Professor Ratcliff’s attendance and make 
it possible for one, at least, of their church 
school leaders to go to Turkey Run in July. 
During the week of July 24-31 at Turkey 
Run an institute will be sponsored by the 
Unitarians. A course for church school 
superintendents and leaders will be taught 
by Professor Ratcliff. 

Detailed announcements regarding the 
Religious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach July 16-23 will appear shortly. 
Meanwhile it will be of interest to know 
that again Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of 
Salem will serve as dean. In addition he 
will conduct the morning chapel and be 
chairman of the adult discussion group. 
Associated with him will be Rev. G. Doug- 
las Frazier of Caribou, Me., who will con- 
duct the young people’s discussion course 
in the grove each evening. Dr. Rolland 
Emerson Wolfe of Tufts College will teach 
the Bible course, Miss Alice Harrison, direc- 
tor of religious education at our Lynn 


church, will have a course of special in- 
terest to teachers of intermediates. Mrs. 
Pullman and Miss Andrews of the G. S. 
S. A. will both have courses. Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D. D., of Lynn will be the 
preacher at the morning church service in 
the grove on July 17. 

At Hayes Park, Michigan, August 4- 
18, Universalists of the state are conducting 
an institute during one week of which 
courses for church school leaders will be 
offered. 

Again the Joint Denominational Insti- 
tute at Murray Grove will be held over 
Labor Day week-end Sept. 2-5. Repre- 
sentatives of each denominational organi- 
zation will conduct conferences and an at- 
tempt will be made to help workers see the 
loeal church program as a unified under- 
taking. 

We know of no better way to raise the 
level of effective church school work 
throughout the denomination than at- 
tendance at these institutes of large num- 
bers of officers and teachers. If your 
church or church school hasn’t included the 
sending of some one in its year’s budget, 
there’s time now to plan for it and to raise 
the necessary funds. Remember, the sur- 
est way to improve your church school is 
to improve your leadership. 


* * 


THIRD FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 
AND OFFERING 


‘A chance to practice our belief in the 
brotherhood of man.’ This is the way 
one of our leaders describes the three 
Friendship Programs and Offerings spon- 
sored each year by the General Sunday 
School Association. Two denominational 
projects: first, a chance in the fall to in- 
terest our pupils in the work our Church is 
doing in the Orient; in the winter an oppor- 
tunity to find out some things about the 
Negroes here in America and to share with 
a group of Negro boys and girls our Church 
is helping to educate in Suffolk, Va. 

Now in the spring (April 24 and May 1) 
comes another opportunity, this time to 
find out about some children who are living 
under distressing conditions—children of 
miners in the bituminous coal fields of 
West Virginia. They are being cared for 
through these trying years by the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. Pur- 
posely this third Program and the so-called 
Philanthropic Offering is concerned with 
an enterprise outside and beyond our de- 
nomination. Homer L. Morris tells of 
the need in an article which will appear 


next week. 
* * 


If I’d lived my convictions more cour- 
ageously I’d not need to argue for them.— 
Winifred Kirkland. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL CAMPS 

Each year there are sponsored by the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion two summer youth camps, one at 
Conference Point, Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, and one at Geneva Point, Lake Win- 
nipesaukee, New Hampshire. This year 
the Lake Geneva Youth Camp will be held 
from Aug. 22 to Sept. 3, and the Winni- 
pesaukee Camp Aug. 8-20. 

While the Universalist Church offers 
several opportunities for leadership train- 
ing at its institutes, we are more than 
pleased to recommend, particularly to our 
older young people, these two camps spon- 
sored by the interdenominational organ- 
ization. It is a real opportunity for our 
young people to see what the youth of other 
denominations are doing. Those of our 
group who have been to these camps in 
the past give them a high recommenda- 
tion. The following information comes 
from the International Council: 


Christian Youth Camps 

For a quarter of a century young people 
have attended the International Council 
camps. They return year after year be- 
cause the training and inspiration received 
at Winnipesaukee and Geneva are unique 
in summer camp conferences. Here is 
combined a two weeks’ camping experi- 
ence with the highest type of Christian 
education available. Last year 580 young 
people came from twenty-six states and 
twenty-four denominations. Campers 
find that the Christian way of life dis- 
solves prejudices and builds brotherhood. 
At a time when the world is in chaos, two 
weeks is a short period to study methods 
for Christian action. The United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement needs trained 
young people. The Christian Youth 
Camps provide that training. 

The International Council camps are 
designed for older young people who are 
actively participating in the program of a 
church school, youth council, or general 
young people’s work. These are ad- 
vanced camps and specialize in training 
young people for leadership responsibility. 
The age requirement is completion of the 
junior year in senior high school or eighteen 
years of age. Twenty-five years is the 
upper age limit for first year campers. 

The program provides opportunities for 
a variety of unusual experiences. An at- 
tempt to provide a definite religious ex- 
perience for each camper is at the heart 
of the program. This is done through 
classes in Bible, worship, personal enrich- 
ment, teaching children, and planning 
young people’s programs. In addition, 
there are courses on each of the ten areas 
of the United Christian Youth Movement, 
such as personal religious living, building a 
warless world, and building Christian 
patriotism. The quiet morning watch de- 


. 


votions, the hillside and tryst services at 
the sunset hour, and the cabin vespers 
give opportunity for definite religious ex- 
pression. The recreational program is in 
charge of competent instructors. 


Registration and Cost 

Registration fee is $5.00; room and 
board for the period of camp $18.50. 

Registration cards and further informa- 
tion regarding these camps may be se- 
cured from Ivan M. Gould, Director of 
Young People’s Work, International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


REPORTS WHICH CHEER AND 
ALARM 


The Executive Board of the W. N. M. A. 
held a sectional meeting April 4 and 5 at 
the Hotel Bellevue, Boston. Those at- 
tending were Mrs. Ezra B. Wood and Mrs. 
Harry A. Hersey of Connecticut, Mrs. 
James Henderson and Miss Gertrude 
Whipple of Rhode Island, Mrs. Harry M. 
Treat of Maine, Mrs. Sarah W. Russell of 
New York, Mrs. Charles A. Latham of 
New Jersey, Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor and 
Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Massachusetts. 

Letters received from Miss Hathaway 
and Miss Downing reported their great 
happiness in welcoming Miss Martha 
Stacy as house mother of Blackmer Home. 
Miss Hathaway has been spending some 
time at the Home and enjoying contacts 
with old friends. 

Much thought and discussion were given 
to summer institutes. The faculties for 
these schools will shortly be announced. 

Reports received of the observance of 
Dedication Day in the churches were most 
gratifying, one hundred and _ nineteen 
churches having already reported the day 
and the use of 6000 printed services. 

The report of the campaign for funds 
for a new building and other improve- 
ments at the Clara Barton Birthplace was 
enthusiastic and encouraging. Enough 
cash and pledges were in sight to warrant 
the authorization by the Board of the erec- 
tion of the building, with funds still to be 
raised for furnishings, moving of the 
cabins, grading, and the new driveway. 
The Board is optimistic, however, because 
of the number of states which have not 
as yet been heard from. 

The reports for North Carolina were 
both encouraging and discouraging. 
Through the kindness of a friend, a large 
and excellent loom has been received and 
is to be sent to Outlaw’s Bridge parish. 
Mr. Ulrich is anticipating much from the 
possibilities which this gift suggests. Mr. 
Boorn has sufficient available funds to 
plan now for a summer school at Friendly 
House this year. The result of efforts to 
raise the deficit for the current year in our 
North Carolina budget is negligible. The 
Board found itself face to face with this 
problem, inasmuch as there are no funds 
to which it can turn to pay the salaries of 
the ministers there. As a last appeal, 
registered letters are being sent to all local 


groups, stating again the gravity of the 
situation and explaining the only alterna- 
tive, unless contributions towards this 
deficit of $1,554.59 for this year are made 
immediately, to be the paying of no sal- 
aries to the North Carolina ministers for 
the last two months of the year. And 
furthermore, that inasmuch as this situa- 
tion will prevail next year, unless addi- 
tional pledges from churches for this 
amount are made by June 1, at least one 
minister will have to be dropped next 
year from our work in the South. It is 
only through the responses received from 
these letters that we can determine the 
decision of the constituency as to the 
carrying out of their work in North Caro- 
lina now and in the future. 

It was voted to send Mrs. Daniel L. 
Taylor to the Twentieth International 
Convention on Christian Education, a 
conference promoted by the International 
Council of Religious Education, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June 28-July 3. 


Cw Hebe 
* * 
THE AMERICAN CITY AND ITS 
CHURCH 


This is one of the interesting books 
offered for study next year. . It is written 
by Samuel C. Kincheloe, and of it is said: 
‘A missionary task of the greatest urgency 
faces the churches in their ministry to our 
rapidly increasing urban population. Dr. 
Kincheloe is a leading authority on the 
study of the city church problems.” 

Supplementing this book is a special 
edition of a recent book called “City 
Man,” by Charles Hatch Sears. 

Mrs. Hersey, chairman of Mission 
Study, feels this subject should make an 
interesting study for the coming year. 

Mrs. Hersey is planning to prepare an 
outline program for the study of “The 
City” and the books on India. 

* OX 

THE NEW SERVICE BUILDING 

We shall soon hear the ‘‘music” of ham- 
mer and saw at the birthplace of Clara 
Barton in North Oxford, for we are going 
to start work very soon and go just as far 
with this improvement project as our 
funds will permit. We haven’t enough yet. 
May we urge you not to hold any funds 
which have come to you, for this is a project 
which needs cash right now. The carpenter 
and the plumber must be paid. 


—— ee tC TC 


“the care of a physician. 
’ shoulder were injured but probably not 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Effie McCollum Jones of Webster 
City, Iowa, who suffered severe scalp 
burns on March 24, is gaining steadily, 
and is planning to be in her pulpit on 
Faster. 


Mrs. Lucille S. Ratcliff was elected 
president of the Tufts College Women’s 


Club at its annual meeting Thursday, 
April 7. 


Dr. C. C. Blauvelt, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Rochester, N. Y., 
while suffering from a bad cold, fainted in 
the living room of his home on Monday 
evening, April 4, and cut his face quite 
badly. He is at the Strong Memorial 
Hospital for a few days, and was unable 
to preach on Sunday, April 10. 


Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., on March 
16 retired as pastor of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City, and 
Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley was elected to 
take his place. Thus another competent 
and beloved man steps into the famous 
line of pastors of the historic Chapin 
church. Dr. Hall, whose noble service all 
recognize, is now pastor emeritus. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Ingham Bicknell, who 
left Boston on Wednesday, April 6, for a 
brief vacation, spent three or four days at 
their summer home in Brewster, Mass., 
and then went on in their car to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. They expect to be back in 
Boston and Belmont on Monday, April 25. 


Preachers in Beacon Church, Brookline, 
Mass., for the three Sundays of April are: 
Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston of Tufts Col- 
lege on April 10; Dr. John Murray At- 
wood, dean of the Theological School in 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
on Easter, April 17; and Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
minister of the church in Newark, N. J., 
on April 24. Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Super- 
intendent of Churches in Massachusetts, 
was in charge of the Holy Thursday eve- 
ning communion service on April 14. 


George H. Bedford of North Adams, 
Mass., a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board, left recently by automobile 
for his grapefruit plantations on the Rio 
Grande, and will go on to Mexico City be- 
fore he returns. Mrs. Bedford and their 
daughter accompany him. 


William R. Thomson, former president 


- of the Boston Universalist Club and an 


active Universalist layman of Greater 
Boston, had a heavy fall on the stairs at 
Universalist Headquarters April 4, coming 
from a committee meeting with Mr. La- 
lone and Harold Hamilton. He is under 
His arm and 


broken. 


and Interests 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rey. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. The Universal Fellowship 
met for luncheon Thursday, March 24. 
Dr. Shepard introduced Dr. Lowell H. 
Coats, who spoke on the subject of “‘Non- 
Violence.”” He outlined the horrors of 
modern warfare due to the use of planes 
and gases, and the necessity for a cam- 
paign against warfare. 

Connecticut 

New Haven.—Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, 
D. D., pastor. At the annual meeting of 
the parish on April 6, the following were 
elected to the prudential committee: Mrs. 
F. B. Walker, Mrs. P. W. Flanders, B. D. 
McClean, Fred Webster, John H. Pratt, 
John E. Peterson, Frank W. Rogers. 
B. D. McClean was re-elected treasurer. 
Ezra B. Wood is clerk of the society. On 
April 1 Dr. Fischer began the thirty-third 
year of his pastorate. 


Massachusetts 

Marlboro.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. The Lenten services have been well 
attended with an increased attendance at 
the Sunday morning services, and the 
people have attended the Inter-City 
Lenten services held Wednesday evenings 
by the Protestant churches. That the out- 
standing message of the series was that 
given by Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg 
on the evening of March 30 on “Handling 
Life’s Every Day Tensions” was the opin- 
ion of people from all denominations. 
March 7 the Ladies’ Social Circle held a 
shamrock whist party in the social hall of 
the church. Refreshments were served 
by the hostesses, Mrs. Nellie Hodgkins 
and Miss Elzora Bartlett. The John F. 
Cotting men’s club at its meeting March 
12 had Clarence R. Giard, assistant 
principal of the Mitchell School and 
athletic coach in the high school, as the 
speaker. Thursday, March 17, the Ladies’ 
Social Circle held its annual meeting at the 
home of the president, Mrs. Ralph S. 
Beecroft. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Ralph S. Beecroft; 
vice-president, Mrs. George M. Moore; 
secretary, Mrs. Harry W. Fay; treasurer, 
Mrs. Louis F. Putnam (elected for the 
twenty-seventh consecutive time); board 
of managers, Miss Louise Burness, Mrs. 
George B. Herrick, Mrs. Nellie Hodgkins, 
Miss Mabel A. Fernald; hostesses for the 
year, Mrs. George B. Herrick and Mrs. 
Lillian Cadieux; utility committee, Mrs. 
Herman Staplefield, Miss Elzora Bartlett; 
welfare chairman, Mrs. Herman Staple- 
field. The annual meeting of the First 
Universalist Society, the parish organiza- 
tion, was held Monday evening, March 21, 
in the social hall, with Frank P. Thrasher, 
Jr., acting as moderator. The reports of 
the officers and committees and a brief re- 


port by the minister covering the three 
months of his service were encouraging. 
The following officers were chosen: Clerk, 
Louis Burness; treasurer, Miss Mabel A. 
Fernald; prudential committee, Harry W. 
Fay, Frank P. Thrasher, Jr., Mrs. George 
B. Herrick, Mrs. Eva Coxsen and George 
M. Moore. April 4 the Ladies’ Social 
Circle held another whist party in the 
social hall, with Mrs. George B. Herrick 
and Mrs. Lillian Cadieux as hostesses. 
Sunday evening, April 10, Mr. Soule gave 
the stereopticon lecture by Dr. Rose, “The 
Prince of Peace.”” The afternoon of Palm 
Sunday Mr. Soule assisted in the service 
in the Congregational church, when the 
local lodge of Masons were the guests at a 
special service at which the minister, Rev. 
John Cummings, the chaplain of the lodge, 
was the preacher. 


New York 

New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor emeritus, 
Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, pastor. On 
Monday, March 14, the church held its 
annual theater party in aid of Chapin 
Home. Some seventy-five people enjoyed 
the New England play, ‘Our Town.” The 
play was preceded by numerous private 
dinner parties. At the annual church 
meeting on March 16 Dr. David H. Web- 
ster and Mr. Charles A. Robinson were 
re-elected for another term on the board 
of trustees, while Rev. S. E. Gerard Priest- 
ley, who for the past twelve months has 
been acting as associate minister, was 
elected minister, and Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall is once again pastor emeritus. On 
March 25 the Ta Kala held their monthly 
meeting, which was followed by a lecture 
entitled, ‘(Modern Home Making and 
Cooking.” One of the most successful 
dinners and socials of the season was held 
on Friday, April 1. Over a hundred 
people enjoyed an April Fools’ dinner and 
party, which included an excellent program 
of music both during the dinner and after. 
A number of foreign students were present 
and enjoyed the fun. Sunday, April 3, 
was the last meeting this season of the 
Sunday Night Group. A bufiet supper 
was served to some ninety people, which 
was followed by a musical program and an 
illustrated lecture entitled, “A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile.” These Sunday night 
programs have been so successful that the 
committee is planning an ambitious pro- 


gram for next winter. 
a... 


UNION GOOD FRIDAY SERVICE IN 
WORCESTER 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson started a 
union Good Friday service in Worcester 
many years ago, and the service has grown 
ever since. In its present three hour form, 
it has been carried on since 1925. 

Ninety-four ministers have participated 
in the service and fifty-seven different 
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churches and social service units have been 
represented. Many of the ministers have 
served several times. The attendance has 
been estimated from 1500 to 2000 over 
the six periods of the service. More and 
more it is noted that many come to stay 
through the whole service, although the 
program is arranged so they may come and 
go between the periods if they wish. The 
interest in this occasion is city-wide. 

This year the three hours was divided 
into six periods, with two ministers for 
each period and appropriate music. Those 
participating represented the following 
churches: First Universalist, Bethlehem 
Episcopal, Friends Church, All Souls Uni- 
versalist, Swedish Baptist, Old South 
Congregational, Memoria! Methodist Epis- 
copal, St. Michael’s Episcopal, Park 
Congregational, First Church of Christ, 
and First Baptist. Another participant 
was the District Superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 

Dr. Harry Levi is rabbi of Temple 
Israel, Boston. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dr. Abbot Peterson is minister of the 
First Parish (Unitarian), Brookline, Mass. 

Rev. Barton Watson is minister of the 
Universalist church in Machias, Maine. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1938 
Previously reported... ...¢ a: ieee ae 68 
CoMMbUS Ono per err oe, . ee ee 5 
IeastervillestosGe a... ok a. ee en 1 
Rote ere tree. ees peo ey hoa 74 
* a 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 15. North Hatley, 
Quebec, 6. Huntingville, Quebec, 1. Total, 
Dok 

* * 

ORDINATION OF J. STEWART 

DIEM 


James Stewart Diem, long active in 
young people’s work in our Universalist 
churches, and especially efficient in the 
work of the Metropolitan District, New 
York, was ordained to the Universalist 
ministry and installed as pastor of two 
churches in Maine on April 3. 

The two churches are the First Univer- 
salist Church of Scarborough and South 
Buxton and All Souls Universalist Church 
of Portland. 

At an eight p. m. service Rev. Norman 
O. Goddard, D. D., of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Portland, gave the call 
to worship and made the invocation, and 
Rev. Cornelius Clark of Woodfords Con- 
gregational Church read the scriptures. 
Rey. Harry E. Townsend, D. D., of West- 
brook then charged the minister. Mr. 
Harold Eaton presented the candidate, and 
Rev. W. D. Veazie, State Superintendent, 


gave the right hand of fellowship. Rev. 
A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth offered the 
prayer of ordination, and after a choir re- 
sponse and anthem Rev. Geo. H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., of Biddeford, gave the charge to 
the people. 

Hon. Edward C. Berry, chairman of 
the Portland City Council, welcomed Mr. 
Diem to the city, Mr. Albert Whitney 
to All Souls, and Mr. Hiram Cole to Scar- 
borough. Rev. James Stewart Diem, the 
new pastor, pronounced the benediction. 

* * 


A GREAT CONFERENCE 


Seventeen Universalist ministers with 
four members of the senior class of the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity held a two days’ conference on 
March 28 and 29. The afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions of the first day were held in 
the boathouse at Brewerton, belonging to 
Hurlbut W. Smith of the Betts Memorial 
Universalist Church in Syracuse. His 
property is the island near the main road 
in Brewerton. Dinner was served in the 
hotel across the road, and twenty-three 
were at the table. Rev. Harold W. 
Haynes, president of the Ministers’ As- 
sociation, presided. The leaders of the 
devotional meetings were Dr. C. C. 
Blauvelt, Dr. Bruce Swift and Dr. Harry 
Westbrook Reed. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass., 
was the speaker on Monday afternoon, de- 
voting his address to ‘“The Church and the 
Minister.’”’ The evening speaker was Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, on 
“Preparing the Church for the Next War.”’ 
The meeting on Tuesday morning was held 
in the church in Syracuse. Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff of Tufts College, as speaker, gave 
a detailed report of the plan he has used so 
effectively in the organization of the 
church in Wakefield, Mass. This was his 
first appearance in Syracuse as the General 
Secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention. All of the addresses were of 
a high order and greatly appreciated by the 
ministers. 

The arrangements for this event were 
made by Dr. Fred C. Leining. Expenses 
were pooled. The State Convention con- 
tributed $70 toward the financing of the 
occasion. The ministers were so delighted 
by the success of this gathering that plans 
are already being made for next year’s 
meetings. The ministers were overnight 
guests in the homes of parishioners of the 
Syracuse church. The following were at 
the meetings: Revs. A. E. Allison, Howard 
B. Gilman, George H. Campbell, Clifford 
R. Stetson, Charles Kramer, Edward C. 
Downey, Harold W. Haynes, Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, Clinton A. Moulton; Drs. Harry 
Westbrook Reed, C. Clare Blauvelt, Bruce 
Swift, Fred C. Leining; Dean J. M. At- 
wood, Prof. H. P. Morrell, Albert C. Niles, 
Leroy A. Congdon and Raymond W. Scott 
of the Theological School; Robert A. Bab- 
cock; Revs. James D. Herrick and Ernest 
H. Carritt of Pennsylvania. 


The conference in every way was a 
most profitable experience. The depres- 


sion is responsible for discontinuance of 


these annual conferences during the past 


years. It is the desire of] the ministers to: 


hold next year’s gathering near May 1 ata 
small, inexpensive hotel in the central part 
of the state. It is also the intention of the 
ministers to make next year’s event an af- 
fair of two evenings. The plan which has 
the approval of the group is to begin the 
sessions on Monday afternoon and to end 
the sessions on Wednesday noon. 
* * 


LECTURES BY DR. ROOT 


Four lectures, with questions and dis- 
cussion, on “The Bible Basis for an Econ- 
omy of Plenty,” will be given by Rev. E. 
Tallmadge Root on Mondays, April 25, 
May 2, 9, and 16. These lectures will be 
based upon a Bible study of plenty and 
riches. There will be no admission charge, 
and all interested will be welcome. The 
hour is 1.80 p.m. The meetings on April 
25 and May 2 will be held in the Assembly 
Room of the Diocesan House, 1 Joy Street, 
Boston, and the meetings on May 9 and 
16 will be held in Eliot Hall, the Unitarian 
House, 25 Beacon Street. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A special edition of The Ferry Beacher 
has been sent to everyone on our mailing 
list. Because they are mailed on a pre- 
cancel permit, which does not include for- 
warding privilege, persons whose address 
has been changed since last summer may 
not receive their copies if we have not 
learned of the change. The regular edi- 
tion of The Ferry Beacher with institute 
programs in detail, rates, accommodations, 
etc., will be issued in May. 

The April edition presents a summary of 
the operating statement for 1937, showing 
a net operating loss of $385. This was the 
first fiscal year of the new corporation. 
The details of the corporate finances will 
be presented at the annual meeting. 
Meanwhile the secretary will be glad to 
correspond with members who would like 
specific information. ‘There is nothing to 
report at this time with respect to the issue 
over the property tax levied by Saco upon 
the new corporation. 

In order to avoid the expense of first- 
class postage an impersonal notice about 
annual dues was sent with the April Ferry 
Beacher. It will be exceedingly helpful to 
the Association if members will pay dues 
at this time. A number of individuals and 
organizations have already done so. Life 
Membership can be taken out by organiza- 
tions that wish to designate an officer or 
member as the beneficiary of annual dues 
in attending one of the institutes. It will be 
recalled that the Salem, Mass., church 
and the Medford, Mass., Y. P. C. U. have 
already done this. A Life Membership 
earns twenty points in the special mem- 
bership campaign plan entitling a dele- 
gate to free board and lodging during an in- 
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stitute. The $25 needed for Life Member- 
ship of a church can be secured by dona- 
tions from the auxiliary bodies. 

A few weeks ago it was reported that the 
end of the Quillen extension (back corner 
of the dining-room) was on the verge of 
collapsing. It hasn’t yet. But we re- 
ceived an interesting letter from Rev. C. L. 
Miller, chaplain U. S. Army, recalling 
the pleasant time the Miller family had 
last summer sitting at Rev. Eleanor 
Forbes’ table at that end of the dining- 
room—and enclosing a contribution of ten 
dollars. Colonel Miller may be right in 
attributing the condition of the building 
to the revelry at Miss Forbes’ table. Miss 
Forbes always had a lively group and did 
her best to keep the situation under con- 
trol. We wonder if she kept a list of all her 
table associates last summer? 

Colonel and Mrs. Miller and their 
younger son, ‘‘Wiggs,’”’ are at Barksdale 
Field (air base) near Shreveport, La. They 
will be not at Ferry Beach this season and 
will be greatly missed by the “family.” 

Weston A. Cate, Jr., of Auburn, Maine, 
is the editor of The Auburn Citizen, ‘‘Maine’s 
only independent newspaper printed by 
boys.” The boys are soon to bring out a 
magazine called The Maine Idea. The 
paper comes out weekly and is a creditable 
job of news presentation and editorial 
comment. 

The Ferry Beach pictures were shown 
April 3 to fifty members of the Y. P. C. U. 
South Shore League of Massachusetts at 
Assinippi. Canton and Quincy sent good- 
sized delegations. The student minister at 
Assinippi, Albert Quillen Perry, got his 
middle name from Dr. Shinn. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar H. Perry of Portland, 
Maine, were one of the families that camped 
regularly at the camp-ground in the early 
years of the summer meetings. In fact, 
Mrs. Perry has the distinction of being the 
first overnight guest in the history of the 
Association. 

Mrs. Clarence Needham of Arlington, 
Mass., secretary of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ 
Aid Association, is at Symmes Hospital 
with a broken leg sustained when step- 
ping from an automobile April 3 at Salem, 
N. H. 


ok * 


DEATH OF DR. A. L. HUDSON 


Dr. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson, eighty- 
five, minister of the First Parish Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., and said to be the oldest 
active clergyman in the Unitarian Church, 
died April 6 at the Hahnemann Hospital, 
Worcester, after a short illness. 

Born in Richland, N. Y., the son of 
Rev. James Madison Hudson and Melissa 
Lathrop, he was a direct descendant of 
Rev. John Lathrop, who founded Barn- 
stable in 1639. He received the degree of 
LL. B. from the University of Iowa in 1876 
and his A. B. from the same institution 
seventeen years later. 

After being admitted to the bar in 1876, 
he practiced law for seventeen years, be- 
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coming state’s attorney for Algona County, 
Iowa. Following a two-year course at the 
Harvard divinity school, he was ordained a 
Unitarian minister in 1895 and was as- 
signed to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Later, after several years’ service at the 
First Church, Buffalo, N. Y., he returned 
to Boston, accepting a call to the Channing 
Church, Newton, where he remained from 
1901 to 1910. 

From 1912 to 1920 he was minister of 
the First Parish Church in Quincy. Then 
he transferred to his Jast assignment, at 
Meeting House Hill. For his work as a 
field agent and Billings lecturer, Harvard 
conferred the degree of S. T. D. on him 
in 1905 and an A. M. four years later. 

For more than thirty years he was active 
in the Masonic fraternity, serving as chap- 
lain of Rural Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Quincy, 
and Union Lodge. He was president of the 
Dorchester and Milton ministerial fellow- 
ship. 

On Nov. 2, 1896, he married Margaret 
E. Benson Chatte of Blue Hill, Me., who 
died in 1914. Three years later he mar- 
ried Mrs. Margaret Parker Roach of 
Worcester. Besides his wife, he leaves a 
daughter, Miss Ethel E. Hudson, and a son, 
Frederick Roach, with whom he lived in 
the parsonage at 29 High Street, Dor- 
chester. 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, of- 
ficiated at the funeral service, held Friday, 
April 8, three p. m., at the First Church in 
Dorchester. Burial was in Mt. Wollaston 
Cemetery, Quincy.—Boston Herald. 


Notices 
BY-LAWS 


Massachusetts Universalist Convention 


By order of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention, a committee consisting of A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Cornelius A. Parker, F. Ellwood Smith and Dr. 
Coons has prepared a completely revised set of by- 
laws for the Convention. These by-laws will be pre- 
sented to the Convention at its annual meeting in 
Malden on May 12. Herewith is offered a copy of 
those by-laws. 

Article I 
Name and Membership 

Section 1. The name of this corporation shall be 
the Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

Section 2. This Convention shall be composed of 
such Universalist parishes and ordained clergymen 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts as are in its 
fellowship. It shall be subject to the laws of the 
Universalist General Convention. 


Article II 
Bond of Fellowship and Statements of Faith 

Section 1. The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the will of 
God as Jesus revealed it and to co-operate in es- 
tablishing the Kingdom for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal 
and All-Conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus, in the supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality, in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good-will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the Kingdom of God. Neither this nor 
any other statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated be pro- 
fessed. 

Section 2a. The Profession of Faith adopted at 
Winchester, N. H., 1803, is as follows: 
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Article 1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments contain a reve- 
lation of the character of God and of the duty, 
interest and final destination of mankind. 

Article II. We believe that there is one God, 
whose nature is Love, revealed in one Lord Jesus. 
Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, who will finally 
restore the whole family of mankind to holiness: 
and happiness, 

Article III. We believe that holiness and true 
happiness are inseparably connected, and that 
believers ought to be careful to maintain order and 
practice good works; for these things are good and 
profitable unto men. 

Section 2b. The Declaration of Principles rati- 
fied at Boston, Mass., 1899, is as follows: 

(1) The Universal Fatherhood of God. 

(2) The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

(8) The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

(4) The certainty of just retribution for sin. 

(5) The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Section 2c. These historic declarations of faith 

with liberty of interpretation are dear and accept- 
able to many Universalists. They are commended 
not as tests but as testimonies in the free quest for 
truth that accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

Section 3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and acknowledg- 
ment of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist General Convention. 


Article III 
Sessions of the Convention—Voting M embers 

Section 1. The annual session of the Convention 
shall be held in the month of May at such time and 
place as may be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Section 2. Special sessions of the Convention 
may be called by the Executive Committee and shall 
be called upon the written request of at least ten 
parishes. Notices of the business to be transacted 
at a special session shall be stated in the call therefor. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall cause notice of all 
sessions of the Convention to be given by publishing 
notice thereof in the Christian Leader or in a publica- 
tion of this Convention at least two weeks prior to 
the time of the meeting. 

Section 4. At all sessions of the Convention those 
entitled to vote shall be (a) ordained clergymen in 
the fellowship of the Convention; (6) three lay dele- 
gates from each parish in fellowship, and such dele- 
gates shall be members of the parish which they 
represent; (c) officers and trustees of the Convention 
and the members of the Committee of Fellowship. 

Section 5. Each session of the Convention shall 
have the power to judge the eligibility, credentials 
and qualifications of its members. 

Section 6. At the annual session the Annual 
Sermon shall be preached by such person as may 
have been chosen at a previous session of the Conven- 
tion, or in case of failure to make a choice, by such 
person as may be designated by the Executive Com- 
mittee. At the annual session the Lord’s Supper 
shall be administered. 


Article IV 
Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The President shall preside at all ses- 
sions of the Convention and of the Executive Com- 
mittee and shall have the powers and duties usual 
to his office. He shall appoint all committees except 
the Committee of Fellowship, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Convention or by the Executive 
Committee. 

Section 2. The Vice President, in the absence or 
disability of the President, shall be vested with the 
powers of the President and shall perform his duties. 

Section 8. The Secretary shall be duly sworn each 
year to the faithful discharge of his duties, and a 
record of the oath with the evidence thereof shall be 
made on the records of the Convention. He shall 
give a bond for the faithful performance of his duties 
with a bonding company authorized to transact 
business in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts as 
surety. He shall keep a full record of the sessions 
of the Convention and of the Executive Committee; 
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conduct the correspondence of the Convention and 
keep a record of the same; pay to the Treasurer all 
moneys received by him, taking a receipt therefor, and 
certify all bills approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee before payment by the Treasurer; shall send 
out the call for all sessions of the Convention and 
Executive Committee; advise members of their elec- 
tion to office or appointment on any committee; keep 
a record of all persons contributing to the permanent 
funds of the Convention and of all parishes and 
clergymen in fellowship with the Convention. He 
shall prepare and transmit annually to the Secretary 
of the Universalist General Convention such re- 
ports as may be required by the laws of that body. 
At the annual session he shall present the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee. He shall perform 
such other duties as may be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall give a bond for 
the faithful performance of his duties with a bond- 
ing company authorized to transact business in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts as surety. He 
shall receive and have custody of all moneys, securi- 
ties and other property belonging to the Conven- 
tion, which he shall keep and disburse under the di- 
rection of the Executive or Finance Committee. He 
shall execute in proper form deeds, leases, mortgages 
or other instruments affecting any real estate owned 
or controlled by the Convention, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee. He shall 
enter in the books of the Convention an accurate 
account of its financial transactions and shall render 
a report of the same to the annual session of the 
Convention. Said report shall be audited by a 
certified public accountant appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Article V 

Duties and Powers of the Executive Committee 

Section 1. The general direction of the affairs 
of the Convention shall be vested in the Executive 
Committee, which shall consist of the officers of 
the Convention and six trustees. The Executive 
Committee shall meet at least once a month except 
during the months of July and August, and six mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 2. Without prejudice to the general 
powers conferred by the preceding section and other 
powers conferred by these By-Laws, the Executive 
Committee shall have the following powers, namely: 

(a) The direction of the business interests of the 
Convention, including the right to purchase, lease, 
or otherwise acquire for the Convention real or per- 
sonal property whenever, in its judgment, it is 
deemed beneficial for the purposes of the Convention, 
and to pay for the same wholly or partially in money 
or in notes, bonds, mortgages, or other evidences of 
indebtedness of the Convention, and on such terms 
and conditions and for such considerations as the 
Committee may think wise. 

(b) To sell, let, mortgage, or otherwise dispose 
of any or any part of the property or rights of the 
Convention on any terms deemed expedient, when, 
in its opinion, the interest of the Convention would 
be best protected thereby, and to have power to 
accept, as the consideration, any mortgages, notes, 
bonds, property, or other obligations or rights of 
any person, firm, or corporation. 

(c) To borrow or raise money for the Conven- 
tion when it deems it necessary, and to issue any 
notes or other obligations convenient therefor, and 
to secure the same by mortgage, pledge, deed of 
trust, or in any other manner, on any property of the 
Convention, and to make, execute and issue con- 
tracts, promissory notes, and other negotiable or 
transferable instruments. 

(d) To audit the accounts of the Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. 

(e) To fill any vacancies among the officers, trus- 
tees or committees of the Convention that may occur. 

(f) To foster and encourage the missionary work 
of the Convention, church schools, educational and 
publication effort, and to increase the permanent 
funds and income of the Convention. 

(g) To appoint in its discretion a Finance Com- 
mittee consisting of not less than three members, and 
to assign to such committee such powers as may be 
Cened advisable, and 

(h) To arrange for all meetings at each session of 
the Convention. ° 


Article VI 

Duties and Powers of the Committee of Fellowship 

Section 1. The Committee of Fellowship shall 
exercise the powers and perform the duties pre- 
scribed by the Laws of the Universalist General 
Convention, and shall make a full report of their 
acts during the year to the annual session of this 
Convention. 

Section 2. Without prejudice to the general 
powers conferred by the preceding section and other 
powers coriferred by these By-Laws, the Committee 
of Fellowship shall have the following powers, namely: 

(a) To grant Lay Preacher Licenses for three 
years. 

(b) To grant Ministerial Licenses for one year. 

(c) To grant Dual Fellowship. 

(d) To grant Ordination. 

(e) To appoint a clergyman who shall confer 
Fellowship, after which the Committee shall issue 
the Certificate of Fellowship. 

(f) To grant Letters of Transfer. 

(g) To grant Fellowship upon Letters of Transfer. 

(hk) To grant Fellowship to Clergymen from 
other Denominations. 

(i) To withdraw Fellowship from Parishes. 

(j) To withdraw Fellowship from Clergymen. 

(k) To grant Letters of Dismission and Recom- 
mendation. 

(l) To readmit to Fellowship Clergymen out of 
Fellowship for causes not affecting moral character. 

(m) To recommend to the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention for read- 
mission to Fellowship clergymen out of Fellowship 
for causes affecting moral character. 

(n) To act as a court for the trial of charges against 
any clergyman or any parish within its jurisdiction. 

(0) To recommend to this Convention the ad- 
mission to Fellowship of parishes applying for ad- 
mission and organized in accordance with the laws 
of the Universalist General Convention. 

Section 3. The Committee of Fellowship shall, 
in all cases, act in full conformity with the rules 
and regulations of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


Article VII 
Officers, Trustees and Committee of Fellowship and 
Election 
Section I. Officers. The officers of the Conven- 


tion shall be a President, Vice-President, a Secretary 
and a Treasurer. The officers shall be elected by 
ballot at the annual session of the Convention to 
serve for a term of one year. 

Section 2. Trustees. There shall be six trustees. 
Two trustees shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
session of the Convention, to serve for a term of 
three years. 

Section 8. Committee of Fellowship. The Com- 
mittee of Fellowship shall consist of three clergymen 
and two laymen. One or two members of the Com- 
mittee in accordance with the number of those 
whose terms expire shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual session of the Convention to serve for a term 
of three years. 

Section 4. Trustees and members of the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship who are in office at the time 


ef the adoption of these By-Laws shall continue to 
hold office until their terms expire. 

Section 5. All officers, trustees and members of 
the Committee of Fellowship shall hold office until 
their successors have been duly elected and qualified. 


Article VIII 
Funds 

Section 1. All bequests or gifts of property to the 
Convention shall be received and held by the Con- 
vention in accordance with the condition stated by 
the donors, but unrestricted bequests or gifts may be 
used by the Executive Committee in such manner 
as may be deemed wise. 

Section 2. Each clergyman, while in Fellowship 
with this Convention, shall contribute at least one 
dollar in November of each year to the Ministerial 
Relief Fund; and at each annual session of the Con- 
vention a collection shall be taken in aid of said 
fund. The income only of said fund shall be dis- 
bursed by the Executive Committee, to those min- 
isters in fellowship with the Convention who are in- 
firm or destitute; and to destitute widows or children 
of those in fellowship at the time of their decease. 
Nothing herein shall be interpreted, however, as pre- 
venting the Executive Committee from appropriating 
from the Ministerial Relief Fund a part of its income 
to be paid to the Universalist General Convention for 
use in paying Ministerial Pensions. 

Section 3. On a Sunday to be designated by the 
Executive Committee, annually, every pastor con- 
nected with this Convention shall present the claims 
of this Convention to the sympathy and support of 
his parish. 

Article IX 
Quorum 
Ten clergymen and fifteen lay members shall 
constitute a quorum at any session of the Conven- 
tion, but a less number may adjourn to a definite 
time and place. 
Article X 
Amendments 
These By-Laws may be altered or amended at 
any session of the Convention by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members thereof present, and voting at that 
session, notice of the proposed alteration or amend- 
ment having been given in writing to the Secretary, 
at least four weeks previous. It shall be the duty of 
the Secretary to incorporate the proposed alteration 
or amendment in the call for the session. 
et 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The 101st annual meeting of the Illinois Universal- 
ist Convention will be held at Unity Church, Oak 
Park, Illinois, May 11-14, to transact the business of 
the Convention. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 
ae 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


‘The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will be held 
in the Universalist church in Racine, May 17 and 
18, 1938, for the transaction of all business that may 
legally come before it. 

The opening session will be at two o’clock in the 
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afternoon of Tuesday, May 17, and all delegates and 
pastors are requested to be present at that time. 
Delegates and pastors will be given free enter- 
tainment. 
Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
x Ox 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 106th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church in Bridgeport, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 11 and 12, to hear reports, to elect officers and 
to act upon such matters of business as may properly 
come before the Convention. The opening session 
of the Convention, at 4.30 p. m. Wednesday, will be 
preceded by the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Connecticut. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
ee 

CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 

Official Call 

The 49th Annual Convention of the Connecticut 
State Young People’s Christian Union will be held at 
the Universalist church, Danbury, Conn., on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, April 30 and May 1, 1938, for the 
purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) reading of re- 
ports and (3) such other business as may legally come 
before said Convention. 

Jean A. Champlin, Secretary. 
* * 
OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. W. A. Wilson dismissed with recommenda- 
tion. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
He 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance, under date of March 18, of 
transfer of Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., to New Jersey. 

Granted letter of license (for one year) to John E. 
Wood. 

Granted license as ordained clergyman (for one 
year) to Rev. Joseph W. Beach, effective April 14, 
1938. 

Dual fellowship granted to Rev. Rolland Emerson 
Wolfe (Congregationalist). 

It was voted that it shall be the policy of this com- 
mittee not to grant licenses to any student of a six- 
year course in any college leading to his A. B. and 
theological degree until he has completed three years 
of the work with satisfactory standing. 

It was voted that the committee requests the deans 
of theological schools and the Superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention not to send 
any student out to do regular preaching until he shall 
have first secured a license’ from the Massachusetts 
Committee of Fellowship. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
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CONVENTION DATES 1938 


California, Los Angeles, May 2-3. 

Massachusetts, Malden, May 10-12. 

Connecticut, Bridgeport, May 11-12. 

Illinois, Oak Park, May 11-14. 

Wisconsin, May 17-18. 

Rhode Island, Providence, First, June 1. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Restoration, June 3-5. 

Ohio, Eldorado, June 19-22. 

Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 

New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 

Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 

Indiana, —— October. 

Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 

Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 

New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room | 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bro-nfield_St., Boston 
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New Jersey, Oct. 12. 
Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, Brewton, October. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


Cost, $495. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘In-Service’’ Credit from certain 
State Departments of Education. 
Correspondence invited. 


Limited to 20. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
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on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, BS.) Suite 
Graduate Studies 
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A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions » » » Progressive 


curriculum y+ Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day « «« College founded by Universalists +++ Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 
ee 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 


Minister (arousing himself from a nap 
in the barber’s chair): ‘‘Finished, eh? 
Then I must have been indulging in a 
quiet nap.” 

Barber: ‘‘You have, sir.”’ 

Minister: ‘It was certainly very kind of 


you to let me sleep. I am very thankful © 


” 


to you . 

Barber: ‘Don’t mention it, sir. It’s 
only a fair return. I attended your church 
last Sunday.’’—-The Inquirer. 


* * 


Mrs. Mawkins and Mrs. Hawkins were 
having their daily chat over the fence. 
Mrs. Hawkins inquired after her neigh- 
bor’s married daughter. 

“‘O, she’s doing fine,’”’ said Mrs. Mawkins. 
“She’s got the prettiest little flat, and 
lovely furniture, a nice little car, and she’s 
never had so many frocks. The only thing 
is, she can’t stand her husband. But there’s 
always something.”—Montreal Star. 

* * 


Two old darkies met on the road one day. 
Said one to the other, who was a little deaf: 
“‘T’se sorry to hear yo wife’s dead.”’ 
“What you say?” 
“T’se sorry yo wife’s dead.” 
aD a ide 
“T’se sorry you buried yo wife!” 
“Oh. Ah had to. She died.’—Evz- 
change. 
* ok 
What is a Communist? One who has 
yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings; 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 
To fork out his copper and pocket your 
shilling. 
—From the Corn Law Rhymester of 1620. 


* * 


Servant: “The doctor is here to see you, 
sir)” 

Absent-minded Professor (in bed): ‘Tell 
him I can’t see him. I’m ill.”—Omaha 
Bee. 


cg * 


A New York woman, an odd item reveals, 
has been collecting buttons for seventy-five 
years, a record equaled only by some of 
our older churches.—Top o’ the Morning, 
Boston Herald. 


* * 


Stern Parent (to applicant for daugh- 
ter’s hand): ““Young man, can you support 
a family?” 

Young Man (meekly): “I only wanted 
Sarah!’’—Tid-Bits. 

* * 

‘“What’s become of all those old mugs 
you used to see in the barber shops?” 

“Oh, most of them are shaving them- 
selves now, I guess.’—Washington Post. 

* * 

“My daughter is arranging a little piece 
for the piano.” 

“Good, I’ve been hoping she would for a 
long time!’’—Grit. 
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THE FUTURE 


* By 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner 


An Important Book for | 
both Clergy and Laity 


A Stimulating Book for all Liberals 


A Practical Book for 
Church School and 


Discussion Groups 


Price $1.50 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $............ fOr 3. see copies of Dean 
Skinner’s book, ‘‘Liberalism Faces the Future.”’ 
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